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Critics, commentators, columnists, and 
other pundits spend their time hunting 
through the trends and tendencies of their 
world, dredging up particular bits’ of 
unpleasantness, exposing them with a 
shake of the head, and asking, "Where will 
we be if things go on this way?" 


Most of them never answer that rhetorical 
question. When they do, they probably 
don't know they are pre-empting one of the 
oldest concerns of science fiction. As old, 


perhaps, even as its concern with alien 
invasions, explorations of space, stars and 
other planets, and_ similar enjoyable 
adventurings. SF has always provided us 
with a window on the future. Sometimes it 
may show us rich fantasies of super-worlds 
millennia ahead, bearing no resemblance 
to the here and now. But it is equally likely 
to show us a future world the roots of which 
are firmly embedded in our present reality. 
A writer of such stories isolates a feature of 
today's world — speculates on its possible 
development and effects — and creates a 
future in which those effects are realised. 


This anthology contains seven different 
results of this process — the results of 
speculations and extrapolations by seven 
talented British writers. J. G. Ballard shows 
how the production-advertising-consump- 
tion cycle could become a treadmill. David 
Alexander, in his first published SF story, 


takes as his setting a world ruined by 
misuse of natural resources. John Brunner 
offers a future in which the "cult of iyouth" 
has become basic to the structure of 
society. Arthur Sellings takes a grimly 
funny look at the kind of unemployment 
problems caused by the automation of the 
future. Martin Hillman, another newcomer 
to SF, takes the battle of the sexes some 
rather unexpected steps forward. E. C. 
Tubb describes a possible future version of 
a certain popular television programme. 
And, to top it all, Brian W. Aldiss describes 
a strange development close at hand that 
forms a threshold for an illimitable future. 
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The Subliminal Man 


"The signs, Doctor! Have you seen the 
signs?" 


Frowning with annoyance, Dr _ Franldin 
quickened his pace and hurried down the 
hospital steps towards the line of parked 
cars. Over his shoulder he caught a 
glimpse of a thin, scruffy young man in 
ragged sandals and lime-stained jeans 
waving to him from the far side of the drive, 
then breaking into a run when he saw 


Franklin try to evade him. 


"Dr Franklin! The signs!" 


Head down, Franklin swerved around an 
elderly couple approaching the out-patients 
department. His car was over a hundred 
yards away. Too tired to start running 
himself, he waited for the young man to 
catch him up. 


"All right, Hathaway, what is it this time?" 
he snapped irritably. "I'm getting sick of you 
hanging around here all day." 


Hathaway lurched to a halt in front of him, 
uncut black hair like an awning over his 
eyes. He brushed it back with a claw-like 
hand and turned on a wild smile, obviously 
glad to see Franklin and oblivious of the 
latter's hostility. 


"I've been trying to reach you at night, 
Doctor, but your wife always puts the 
phone down on me," he explained without 
a hint of rancour, as if well-used to this kind 
of snub. "And | didn't want to look for you 
inside the Clinic." They were standing by a 
privet hedge that shielded them from the 
lower windows of the main administrative 
block, but Franklin's regular rendezvous 
with Hathaway and his strange messianic 
cries had already been the subject of 
amused comment. 


Franklin began to say: "| appreciate that —" 
but Hathaway brushed this aside. "Forget 
it, Doctor, there are more important things 
happening now. They've started to build 
the first big signs! Over a hundred feet 
high, on the traffic islands just outside 
town. They'll soon have all the approach 
roads covered. When they do we might as 


well stop thinking." 


"Your trouble is that you're thinking too 
much," Franklin told him. "You've been 
rambling about these signs for weeks now. 
Tell me, have you actually seen one 
signalling?" 


Hathaway tore a handful of leaves from the 
hedge, exasperated by this irrelevancy. "Of 
course | haven't, that's the whole point, 
Doctor,” He dropped his voice as a group 
of nurses walked past, watching him 
uneasily out of the corners of their eyes. 
"The construction gangs were out again 
last night, laying huge power cables. You'll 
see them on the way home. Everything's 
nearly ready now." 


"They're traffic signs," Franklin explained 
patiently. "The flyover has just been 
completed. Hathaway, for God's sake 


relax. Try to think of Dora and the child." 


"lL am thinking of them!" Hathaway's 
voice rose to a controlled scream. "Those 
cables were 40,000-volt lines, Doctor, with 
terrific switch-gear. The trucks were loaded 
with enormous metal scaffolds. Tomorrow 
they'll start lifting them up all over the city, 
they'll block off half the sky! What do you 
think Dora will be like after six months of 
that? We've got to stop them, Doctor, 
they're trying to transistorise our brains!" 


Embarrassed by Hathaway's high-pitched 
shouting, Franklin had momentarily lost his 
sense of direction and helplessly searched 
the sea of cars for his own. "Hathaway, | 
can't waste any more time talking to you. 
Believe me, you need skilled help, these 
obsessions are beginning to master you." 


Hathaway started to protest, and Franklin 


raised his right hand firmly. "Listen. For the 
last time, if you can show me one of these 
new signs, and prove that it's transmitting 
subliminal commands, I'll go to the police 
with you. But you haven't got a shred of 
evidence, and you know it. Subliminal 
advertising was banned thirty years ago, 
and the laws have never been repealed. 
Anyway, the technique was unsatisfactory, 
any success it had was marginal. Your idea 
of a huge conspiracy with all these 
thousands of giant signs everywhere is 
preposterous." 


"All right, Doctor." Hathaway leaned 
against the bonnet of one of the cars. His 
moods seemed to switch abruptly from one 
level to the next. He watched Franklin 
amiably. “What's the matter — lost your 
car?" 


"All your damned shouting has confused 


me." Franklin pulled out his ignition key 
and read the number off the tag: "INTYN 
299-56-36 7-2 — can you see it?" 


Hathaway leaned around lazily, one sandal 
up on the bonnet, surveying the square of 
a thousand or so cars facing them. 


"Difficult, isn't it, when they're all 
identical, even the same colour? Thirty 
years ago there were about ten different 
makes, each in a dozen colours." 


Franklin spotted his car, began to walk 
towards it. "Sixty years ago there were a 
hundred makes. What of it? The 
economies of standardisation are obviously 
bought at a price." 


Hathaway drummed his palm lightly on the 
roofs. "But these cars aren't all that cheap, 


Doctor. In fact, comparing them on an 
average income basis with those of thirty 
years ago they're about forty per cent more 
expensive. With only one make _ being 
produced you'd expect a_ substantial 
reduction in price, not an increase." 


"Maybe," Franklin said, opening his 
door. "But mechanically the cars of today 
are far more sophisticated. They're lighter, 
more durable, safer to drive." 


Hathaway shook his head _ sceptically. 
“They bore me. The same model, same 
styling, same colour, year after year. It's a 
sort of communism." He rubbed a greasy 
finger over the windshield. "This is a new 
one again isn't it, Doctor? Where's the old 
one — you only had it for three months?" 


"| traded it in," Franklin told him, starting 
the engine. "If you ever had any money 


you'd realise that it's the most economical 
way of owning a car. You don't keep driving 
the same one until it falls apart. It's the 
same with everything else television sets, 
washing machines, refrigerators. But you 
aren't faced with the problem — you haven't 
got any." 


Hathaway ignored the gibe, and leaned his 
elbow on Franklin's window. "Not a bad 
idea, either, Doctor. It gives me time to 
think. I'm not working a twelve-hour day to 
pay for a lot of things I'm too busy to use 
before they're obsolete." 


He waved as Franklin reversed the car out 
of its line, then shouted into the wake of 
exhaust: "Drive with your eyes closed, 
Doctor!" 


On the way home Franklin kept carefully to 
the slowest of the four-speed lanes. As 


usual after his discussions with Hathaway 
he felt vaguely depressed. He realised that 
unconsciously he envied Hathaway his 
footloose existence. Despite the grimy 
cold-water apartment in the shadow and 
roar of the flyover, despite his nagging wife 
and their sick child, and the endless 
altercations with the landlord and the 
Supermarket credit manager, Hathaway 
still retained his freedom intact. Spared any 
responsibilities, he could resist the smallest 
encroachment upon him by the rest of 
society, if only by generating obsessive 
fantasies such as his latest one about 
subliminal advertising. 


The ability to react to stimuli, even 
irrationally, was ae- valid criterion’ of 
freedom. By contrast, what freedom 
Franklin possessed was peripheral, sharply 
demarked by the manifold responsibilities 
in the centre of his life — the three 


mortgages on his home, the mandatory 
rounds of cocktail and TV parties, the 
private consultancy occupying most of 
Saturday which paid the instalments on the 
multitude of household gadgets, clothes 
and past holidays. About the only time he 
had to himself was driving to and from 
work. 


But at least the roads were magnificent. 
Whatever other. criticisms might be 
levelled at the present society, it certainly 
knew how to build roads. Eight, ten and 
twelve-lane expressways interlaced across 
the continent, plunging from overhead 
Causeways into the giant car parks in the 
centre of the cities, or dividing into the 
great suburban arteries with their multi- 
acre parking aprons around the marketing 
centres. Together the roadways and car 
parks covered more than a third of the 
country's entire area, and _ in_ the 


neighbourhood of the cities the proportion 
was higher. The old cities were surrounded 
by the vast, dazzling abstract sculptures of 
the clover-leaves and flyovers, but even so 
the congestion was unremitting. 


The ten-mile journey to his home in fact 
covered over twenty-five miles and took 
hint twice as long as it had done before the 
construction of the expressway, the 
additional miles contained within the three 
giant clover-leaves. New cities were 
springing from the motels, cafes and car 
marts around the highways. At the slightest 
hint of an intersection a shanty town of 
shacks and filling stations sprawled away 
among the forest of electric signs and route 
indicators, many of them substantial cities. 
All around him cars’ bulleted along, 
streaming towards the suburbs. Relaxed 
by the smooth motion of the car, Franklin 
edged outward into the next speed-lane. 


As he accelerated from 40 to 50 mph a 
strident ear-jarring noise drummed out 
from his tyres, shaking the chassis of the 
car. Ostensibly an aid to lane discipline, 
the surface of the road was covered with a 
mesh of small rubber studs, spaced 
progressively further apart in each of the 
lanes so that the tyre hum resonated 
exactly on 40, 50, 60 and 70 mph. Driving 
at an intermediate speed for more than a 
few seconds’ became __ physiologically 
painful, and soon resulted in damage to the 
car and tyres. 


When the studs wore out they were 
replaced by slightly different patterns, 
matching those on the latest tyres, so that 
regular tyre changes were necessary, 
increasing the safety and efficiency of the 
expressway. It also increased the revenues 
of the car and tyre manufacturers, for most 
cars over six months old soon fell to pieces 


under the steady battering, but this was 
regarded as a desirable end, the greater 
turnover reducing the unit price and 
making more frequent model changes, as 
well as ridding the roads of dangerous 
vehicles. 


A quarter of a mile ahead, at the approach 
to the first of the clover-leaves, the traffic 
stream was slowing, huge police signs 
signalling "Lanes Closed Ahead" and "Drop 
Speed by 10 mph". Franklin tried to return 
to the previous lane, but the cars were 
jammed bumper to bumper. As the chassis 
began to shudder and vibrate, jarring his 
spine, he clamped his teeth and tried to 
restrain himself from sounding the horn. 
Other drivers were less self-controlled and 
everywhere engines were plunging and 
snarling, horns blaring. Road taxes were 
now so high, up to thirty per cent of income 
(by contrast, income taxes were a bare two 


percent) that any delay’ on_ the 
expressways called for an immediate 
government inquiry, and the major 
departments of state were concerned with 
the administration of the road systems. 


Nearer the clover-leaf the lanes had been 
closed to allow a gang of construction 
workers to erect a massive metal sign on 
one of the traffic islands. The palisaded 
area swarmed with engineers’ and 
Surveyors and Franklin assumed that this 
was the sign Hathaway had seen unloaded 
the previous night. His apartment was in 
one of the gimcrack buildings in the settle- 
ment that straggled away around a nearby 
flyover, a low-rent area inhabited by 
service station personnel, waitresses and 
other migrant labour. 


The sign was enormous, at least one 
hundred feet hi fitted with heavy concave 


grilles similar to radar bowls. Rooted in a 
series of concrete caissons, it reared high 
into the air above the approach roads, 
visible for miles. Franklin craned up at the 
grilles, tracing the power cables from the 
transformers up into the intricate mesh of 
metal coils that covered their surface. A 
line of red aircraft-warning beacons was 
already alight along the top strut, and 
Franklin assume that the sign was part of 
the ground approach system of the city 
airport ten miles to the east. 


Three minutes later, as he accelerated 
down the two-mile link of straight highway 
to the next clover-leaf, he saw second of 
the giant signs looming up into the sky 
before him. 


Changing down into the 40 mph lane, 
Franklin uneasily watched the great bulk of 
the second sign recede in his rear-view 


mirror. Although there were no graphic 
symbols among the wire coils covering the 
grilles, Hathaway's warnings still sounded 
in his ears. Without knowing why, he felt 
sure that the signs were not part of the 
airport approach system. Neither of them 
was in line with the principal air-lanes. To 
justify the expense of siting them in the 
centre of the expressway — the second 
sign required elaborate angled buttresses 
to support it on the narrow island — 
obviously meant that their role related in 
some way to the traffic streams. 


Two hundred yards away was a roadside 
auto-mart, and Franklin abruptly 
remembered that he needed some 
cigarettes. Swinging the car down the 
entrance ramp, he joined the queue slowly 
passing the self-service dispenser at the 
far end of the rank. The auto-mart was 
packed with cars, each of the five 


purchasing ranks lined with tired-looking 
men hunched over their wheels. 


Inserting his coins (paper money was no 
longer in circulation, unmanageable by the 
automats) he took a carton from the 
dispenser. This was the only brand of 
cigarettes available — in fact there was only 
One brand of everything — though giant 
economy packs were an_ alternative. 
Moving off, he opened the dashboard 
locker. 


Inside, still sealed in their wrappers, were 
three other cartons. 


A strong fish-like smell pervaded to house 
when he reached home, steaming out from 
the kitchen. Sniffing it uneagerly, Franklin 
took off his coat and hat, and found his wife 
crouched over the TV set in the lounge. An 


announcer was dictating a stream of 
numbers, and Judith scribbled them down 
on a pad, occasionally cursing under her 
breath. "What a muddle!" she snapped 
finally. "He was talking so quickly | took 
only a few things down." 


“Probably deliberate," Franklin 
commented. "New panel game?" 


Judith kissed him on the cheek, discreetly 
hiding the ashtray loaded with cigarette 
butts and chocolate wrappings. “Hullo, 
darling, sorry not to have a drink ready for 
you. They've started this series of Spot 
Bargains, they give you a selection of 
things on which you get a ninety-per-cent 
trade-in discount at the local stores, if 
you're in the right area and have the right 
serial numbers. It's all terribly complicated." 


"Sounds good, though. What have you 


got?" 


Judith peered at her checklist. "Well, as far 
as | can see the only thing Is the infra-red 
barbecue spit. But we have to be there 
before eight o'clock tonight. It's seven-thirty 
already." 


“Then that's out. I'm tired, angel, | need 
something to eat." When Judith started to 
protest he added firmly: "Look, | don't want 
a new infra-red barbecue spit, we've only 
had this one for two months. Damn it, it's 
not even a different model." 


"But, darling, don't you see, it makes it 
cheaper if you keep buying new ones. We'll 
have to trade ours in at the end of the year 
anyway, we signed the contract, and this 
way we Save at least twenty dollars. These 
Spot Bargains aren't just a gimmick, you 
know. I've been glued to that set all day." A 


note of irritation had crept into her voice, 
but Franklin sat his ground, doggedly 
ignoring the clock. 


“Right, we lose twenty dollars. It's worth 
it." Before she could remonstrate he said: 
"Judith, please, you probably took the 
wrong number down anyway." As_ she 
shrugged and went over to the bar he 
called: "Make it a stiff one. | see we have 
health foods on the menu." 


"They're good for you, darling. You know 
you can't live on ordinary foods all the time. 
They don't contain any _ proteins or 
vitamins. You're always saying we ought to 
be like people in the old days and eat 
nothing but health foods." 


"| would, but they smell so awful." 
Franklin lay back, nose in the glass of 
whisky, gazing at the darkened skyline 


outside. 


A quarter of a mile away, gleaming out 
above the roof of the neighbourhood 
Supermarket, were the five red beacon 
lights. Now and then, as the headlamps of 
the Spot Bargainers swung up across the 
face of the building, he could see the 
Square massive bulk of the giant sign 
clearly silhouetted against the evening sky. 


"Judith!" He went into the kitchen and 
took her over to the window. "That sign, 
just behind the supermarket. When did 
they put it up?" 


"| don't Know." Judith peered at him 
curiously. "Why are you so_ worried, 
Robert? Isn't it something to do with the 
airport?" 


Franklin stared thoughtfully at the dark hull 


of the sign. "So everyone probably thinks." 


Carefully he poured his whisky into the 
sink. 


After parking his car on the supermarket 
apron at seven o'clock the next morning, 
Franklin carefully emptied his pockets and 
stacked the coins in the dashboard locker. 
The supermarket was already busy with 
early morning shoppers and the line of 
thirty turnstiles clicked and slammed. Since 
the introduction of the "24-hour spending 
day" the shopping complex was never 
closed. The bulk of the shoppers were 
discount buyers, housewives contracted to 
make huge volume purchases of food, 
clothing and appliances against substantial 
overall price cuts, and forced to drive 
around all day from supermarket to 
supermarket, frantically trying to keep pace 
with their purchase schedules’ and 


grappling with the added _ incentives 
inserted to keep the schemes alive. 


Many of the women had teamed up, and as 
Franklin walked over to the entrance a 
pack of them charged towards their cars, 
Stuffing their pay slips into their bags and 
gesticulating at each other. A moment later 
their cars roared off in a convoy to the next 
marketing zone. 


A large neon sign over the entrance listed 
the latest discount — a mere five per cent — 
calculated on the volume of turnover. The 
highest discounts, sometimes up to twenty- 
five per cent, were earned in the housing 
estates where junior white-collar workers 
lived. There, spending had a strong social 
incentive, and the desire to be the highest 
spender in the neighbourhood was given 
moral reinforcement by the system of 
listing all the names and their accumulating 


cash totals on a huge electric sign in the 
Supermarket foyers. The higher’ the 
spender, the greater his contribution to the 
discounts enjoyed by others. The lowest 
spending were regarded as_ social 
criminals, free-riding on the backs of 
others. 


Luckily, this system had yet to be adopted 
in Franklin's neighbourhood. Not because 
the professional men and their wives were 
able to exercise more discretion, but 
because their higher incomes allowed 
them to contract into more expensive 
discount schemes, operated by the big 
department stores in the city. Ten yards 
from the entrance Franklin paused, looking 
up at the huge metal sign mounted in an 
enclosure at the edge of the car park. 
Unlike the other signs and hoardings that 
proliferated everywhere, no attempt had 
been made to decorate it, or disguise the 


gaunt bare rectangle of riveted steel mesh. 
Power lines wound down its side, and the 
concrete surface of the car park was 
crossed by a long scar where a cable had 
been sunk. 


Franklin strolled along, then fifty feet from 
the sign stopped and turned, realising that 
he would be late for the hospital and 
needed a new carton of cigarettes. A dim 
but powerful humming emanated from the 
transformers below the sign, fading as he 
retraced his steps to the supermarket. 


Going over to the automats in the foyer, he 
felt for his change, then whistled sharply 
when he remembered why he _ had 
deliberately emptied his pockets. 


"The cunning thing!" he _ said, loud 
enough for two shoppers to stare at him. 


Reluctant to look directly at the sign, he 
watched its reflection in one of the glass 
door-panes, so that any — subliminal 
message would be reversed. 


Almost certainly he had received two 
distinct signals — "Keep Away" and "Buy 
Cigarettes". The people who normally 
parked their cars along the perimeter of the 
apron were avoiding the area under the 
enclosure, the cars describing a loose 
semi-circle fifty feet around it. 


He turned to the janitor sweeping out the 
foyer. "What's that sign for?" 


The man leaned on his broom, gazing dully 
at the sign. "Dunn," he said, "must be 
something to do with the airport." He had 
an almost fresh cigarette in his mouth, but 
his right hand reached unconsciously to his 
hip pocket and pulled out a pack. He 


drummed the second cigarette absently on 
his thumb-nail as Franklin walked away. 


Everyone entering the supermarket was 
buying cigarettes. 


Cruising quietly along the 40-mph-lane, 
Franklin began to take a closer interest in 
the landscape around him. Usually he was 
either too tired or too preoccupied to do 
more than think about his driving, but now 
he examined the expressway methodically, 
scanning the roadside cafes for any 
smaller versions of the new signs. A host of 
neon displays covered the doorways and 
windows, but most of them seemed 
innocuous, and he turned his attention to 
the larger billboards erected along the 
open stretches of the expressway. Many of 
these were as high as four-storey houses, 
elaborate three-dimensional devices in 
which giant glossy-skinned housewives 


with electric eyes and teeth jerked and 
postured around their ideal kitchens, neon 
flashes exploding from their smiles. 


The areas on either side of the expressway 
were waste-land, continuous junkyards 
filed with cars and _ trucks, washing 
machines and refrigerators, all perfectly 
workable but jettisoned by the economic 
pressure of the succeeding waves of 
discount models. Their intact chrome 
hardly tarnished, the mounds of metal 
shells and cabinets glittered in the sunlight. 
Nearer the city the billboards were 
sufficiently close together to hide them, but 
now and then, as he slowed to approach 
one of the flyovers, Franklin caught a 
glimpse of the huge pyramids of metal, 
gleaming silently like the refuse grounds of 
some forgotten El Dorado. 


That evening Hathaway was waiting for 


him as he came down the hospital steps. 
Franklin waved him across the court, then 
led the way quickly to his car. 


"What's the matter, Doctor?" Hathaway 
asked as Franklin wound up the windows 
and glanced around the lines of parked 
cars. "Is someone after you?" 


Franklin laughed sombrely. "I don't Know. | 
hope not, but if what you say is right, | 
suppose there is." 


Hathaway leaned back with a chuckle, 
propping one knee up on the dashboard. 
"SO you've seen something, Doctor, after 
all." 


"Well, I'm not sure, yet, but there's just a 
chance you may be right. This morning at 
the Fairlawne supermarket..." He broke off, 


uneasily remembering the huge blank sign 
and the abrupt way in which he had turned 
back to the supermarket as he approached 
it, then described his encounter. 


Hathaway nodded slowly. "I've seen the 
sign there. It's big, but not as big as some 
that are going up. They're building them 
everywhere now. All over the city. What are 
you going to do, Doctor?". 


Franklin gripped the wheel _ tightly. 
Hathaway's” thinly veiled amusement 
irritated him. "Nothing, of course. Damn it, 
it may be just auto-suggestion, you've 
probably got me imagining —" 


Hathaway sat up with a jerk, his face 
mottled and savage. "Don't be absurd, 
Doctor! If you can't believe your own 
senses what chance have you left? They're 


invading your brain — if you don't defend 
yourself they'll take it over completely! 
We've got to act now, before we're all 
paralysed." 


Wearily Franklin raised one hand _ to 
restrain him. "Just a minute. Assuming that 
these signs are going up everywhere, what 
would be their object? Apart from wasting 
the enormous amount of capital invested in 
all the other millions of signs and 
billboards, the amounts of discretionary 
spending power still available must be 
infinitesimal. Some of the © present 
mortgage and discount schemes reach half 
a century ahead, so there can't be much 
Slack left to take up. A big trade war would 
be disastrous." 


"Quite right, Doctor," Hathaway rejoined 
evenly, "but you're forgetting one thing. 
What would supply that extra spending 


power? A big increase in_ production. 
Already they've started to raise the working 
day from twelve hours to fourteen. In some 
of the appliance plants around the city 
Sunday working is being introduced as a 
norm. Can you visualise it, Doctor? A 
seven-day week, everyone with at least 
three jobs." 


Franklin shook his head. "People won't 
stand for it." 


"They will. Within the last twenty-five 
years the gross national product has risen 
by fifty per cent, but so have the average 
hours worked. Ultimately we'll all be 
working and spending twenty-four hours a 
day, seven days a week. No one will dare 
refuse. Think what a slump would mean — 
millions of lay-offs, people with time on 
their hands and nothing to spend it on. 
Real leisure, not just time spent buying 


things.” 


He seized Franklin by the shoulder. “Well, 
Doctor, are you going to join me?" 


Franklin freed himself. Half a mile away, 
partly hidden by the four-storey bulk of the 
Pathology Department, was the upper half 
of one of the giant signs, workmen still 
crawling across its girders. The airlines 
over the city had deliberately been routed 
away from the hospital, and the sign 
obviously had no- connection’ with 
approaching aircraft. 


"Isn't there a prohibition on subliminal 
living? How can the unions accept it?" 


“The fear of a slump. You know the new 
economic dogmas. Unless output rises by 
a steady inflationary five per cent the 


economy is stagnating. Ten years ago 
increased efficiency alone would raise 
Output, but the advantages there are 
minimal now and only one thing is left. 
More work. Increased consumption and 
subliminal advertising will provide the 
spur." 


"What are you planning to do?" 


"| can't tell you, Doctor, unless you 
accept equal responsibility for it" 


"Sounds rather quixotic," Franklin 
commented. "Tilting at windmills. You won't 
be able to chop those things down with an 
axe." 


"| won't try". Hathaway suddenly gave up 
and opened the door. "Don't wait too long 
to make up your mind, Doctor. By then it 
may not be yours to make up." With a wave 


he was gone. 


On the way home Franklin's scepticism 
returned. The idea of the conspiracy was 
preposterous, and the economic 
arguments were too plausible. As usual, 
though, there had been a hook in the soft 
bait Hathaway dangled before him — 
Sunday working. His own consultancy had 
been extended into Sunday morning with 
his appointment as visiting factory doctor to 
one of the automobile plants that had 
started Sunday shifts. But instead of 
resenting this incursion into his already 
meagre hours of leisure he had been glad. 
For one frightening reason — he needed 
the extra income. 


Looking out over the lines of scurrying 
cars, he noticed that at least a dozen of the 
great signs had been erected along the 
expressway. As Hathaway had said, more 


were going up everywhere, rearing over 
the supermarkets in the housing 
developments like rusty metal sails. 


Judith was in the kitchen when he reached 
home, watching the TV programme on the 
hand-set over the cooker. Franklin climbed 
past a big cardboard carton, its seals still 
unbroken, which blocked the doorway, 
kissed her on the cheek as she scribbled 
numbers down on her pad. The pleasant 
odour of pot-roast chicken — or, rather, a 
gelatine dummy of a chicken fully flavoured 
and free of any toxic or _ nutritional 
properties — mollified the irritation at finding 
her still playing the Spot Bargains. 


He tapped the carton with his foot. "What's 
this?" 


"No idea, darling, something's always 


coming these days, | can't keep up with it 
all." She peered through the glass door at 
the chicken — an economy 12-pounder, the 
size of a turkey, with stylised legs and 
wings and an enormous breast, most of 
which would be discarded at the end of the 
meal (there were no dogs or cats these 
days, the crumbs from the rich man's table 
saw to that) and then glanced at him 
pointedly. 


"You look rather worried, Robert. Bad 
day?" 


Franklin murmured noncommittally. The 
hours spent trying to detect false clues in 
the faces of the Spot Bargain announcers 
had sharpened Judith's perceptions, and 
he felt a pang of sympathy for the legion of 
husbands similarly outmatched. 


"Have you been talking to that crazy 


beatnik again?" 


"Hathaway? As a matter of fact | have. 
He's not all that crazy." He stepped 
backwards into the carton, almost spilling 
his drink. "Well, what is this thing? As I'll be 
working for the next fifty Sundays to pay for 
it I'd like to find out." 


He searched the sides, finally located the 
label. "A 7V set? Judith, do we need 
another one? We've already got three. 
Lounge, dining-room, and the hand-set. 
What's the fourth for?" 


"The guest-room, dear, don't get so 
excited. We can't leave a hand-set in the 
guest-room, its rude. I'm trying to 
economise, but four TV sets is the bare 
minimum. All the magazines say so." 


"And three radios?" Franklin stared 


irritably at the carton. "If we do invite a 
guest here how much time is he going to 
spend alone in his room_ watching 
television? Judith, we've got to call a halt. 
It's not as if these things were free, or even 
cheap. Anyway, television is a total waste 
of time. There's only one programme. It's 
ridiculous to have four sets." 


"Robert, there are four channels." 


“But only the commercials are different." 
Before Judith could reply the telephone 
rang. Franklin lifted the kitchen receiver, 
listened to the gabble of noise that poured 
from it. At first he wondered whether this 
was some off-beat prestige commercial, 
then realised it was Hathaway in a manic 
swing. 


"Hathaway!" he shouted back. "Relax, 
man! What's the matter now?" 


"Doctor, you'll have to believe me this 
time. | tell you | got on to one of the islands 
with a stroboscope, they've got hundreds 
of high-speed shutters blasting away like 
machine-guns straight into people's faces 
and they can't see a thing, it's fantastic! 
The next big campaign's going to be cars 
and TV sets, they're trying to swing a two- 
month model change — can you imagine it, 
Doctor, a new car every two months? God 
Almighty, it's just —" 


Franklin waited impatiently as the five- 
second commercial break cut in (all 
telephone calls were free, the length of the 
commercial extending with range — for 
long-distance calls the ratio of commercial 
to conversation was as high as 10:1, the 
participants desperately trying to get a 
word in edgeways to the interminable 
interruptions), but just before it ended he 


abruptly put the telephone down, then 
removed the receiver from the cradle. 


Judith came over and took his’ arm. 
"Robert, what's the matter? You look 
terribly strained." 


Franklin picked up his drink and walked 
through into the lounge. "It's just Hathaway. 
As you say, I'm getting a little too involved 
with him. He's starting to prey on my mind." 


He looked at the dark outline of the sign 
over the supermarket, its red warning lights 
glowing in the night sky. Blank and 
nameless, like an area forever closed-off in 
an insane mind, what frightened him was 
its total anonymity. 


"Yet I'm not sure," he muttered. "So 
much of what Hathaway says makes 


sense. These subliminal techniques are 
the sort of last ditch attempt you'd expect 
from an overcapitalised industrial system." 


He waited for Judith to reply, then looked 
up at her. She stood in the centre of the 
carpet, hands folded limply, her sharp, 
intelligent face curiously dull and blunted. 
He followed her gaze out over the rooftops, 
then with an effort turned his head and 
quickly switched on the TV set. 


"Come on," he said grimly. "Let's watch 
television. God, we're going to need that 
fourth set." 


A week later Franklin began to compile his 
inventory. He saw _ nothing more of 
Hathaway; as he left the hospital in the 
evening the familiar scruffy figure was 
absent. When the first of the explosions 
sounded dimly around the city and he read 


of the attempts to sabotage the giant signs 
he automatically assumed that Hathaway 
was responsible, but later he heard on a 
newscast that the detonations had been 
set off by construction workers excavating 
foundations. 


More of the signs appeared over the 
rooftops, isolated on the palisaded islands 
near the suburban shopping centres. 
Already there were over thirty on the ten- 
mile route from the hospital, standing 
shoulder to shoulder over the speeding 
cars like giant dominoes. Franklin had 
given up his attempt to avoid looking at 
them, but the slim possibility that the 
explosions might be Hathaway's counter- 
attack kept his suspicions alive. 


He began his inventory after hearing the 
newscast, discovered that in the previous 
fortnight he and Judith had traded in their:- 


Car (previous model 2 months old) 
2 TV sets (4 months) 

Power mower (7 months) 

Electric cooker (5 months) 

Hair dryer (4 months) 

Refrigerator (3 months) 

2 radios (7 months) 

Record player (5 months) 

Cocktail bar (8 months) 


Half these purchases had been made by 
himself, but exactly when he could never 
recall realising at the time. The car, for 
example, he had left in the garage near the 
hospital to be greased, that evening had 
signed for the new model as he sat at its 
wheel, accepting the salesman's 
assurance that the depreciation on the two- 
month trade-in was virtually less than the 


cost of the grease-job. Ten minutes later, 
as he sped along the expressway, he 
suddenly realised that he had bought a 
new car. Similarly, the TV sets had been 
replaced by _ identical models _ after 
developing the same irritating interference 
pattern (curiously, the new sets also 
displayed the pattern, but as the salesman 
assured them, this promptly vanished two 
days later). 


Not once had he actually decided of his 
own volition that he wanted something and 
then gone out to a store and bought it! 


He carried the inventory around with him, 
adding to it aS necessary, quietly and 
without protest analysing these new sales 
techniques, wondering whether _ total 
Capitulation might be the only way of 
defeating them. As long as he kept up even 
a token resistance, the inflationary growth 


curve would show a controlled annual ten- 
per-cent climb. With that resistance 
removed, however, it would begin to rocket 
upwards out of control... Then, driving 
home from the hospital two months later, 
he saw one of the signs for the first time. 
He was in the 40 mph lane, unable to keep 
up with the flood of new cars, had just 
passed the second of the three 
cloverleaves when the traffic half a mile 
away began to slow down. Hundreds of 
cars had driven up on to the grass verge, 
and a large crowd was gathering around 
one of the signs. Two small black figures 
were climbing up the metal face, and a 
series of huge grid-like patterns of light 
flashed on and off, illuminating the evening 
air. The patterns were random and broken, 
as if the sign was being tested for the first 
time. 


Relieved that Hathaway's suspicions had 


been completely groundless, Franklin 
turned off on to the soft shoulder, then 
walked forward through the spectators as 
the lights blinked and stuttered in their 
faces. Below, behind the steel palisades 
around the island, was a large group of 
police and engineers, craning up at the 
men scaling the sign a hundred feet over 
their heads. 


Suddenly Franklin stopped, the sense of 
relief fading instantly. With a jolt he saw 
that several of the police on the ground 
were armed with shot-guns, and that the 
two policemen climbing the sign carried 
submachine-guns slung’ over :~——_s‘their 
shoulders. They were converging on a third 
figure, crouched by a switchbox on the 
penultimate tier, a ragged bearded man in 
a grimy shirt, a bare knee poking through 
his jeans. 


Hathaway! 


Franklin hurried towards the island, the 
sign hissing and spluttering, fuses blowing 
by the dozen. 


Then the flicker of lights cleared and 
steadied, blazing out continuously, and 
together the crowd looked up at the decks 
of brilliant letters. The phrases, and every 
combination of them possible, were entirely 
familiar, and Franklin knew that he had 
been reading them unconsciously in his 
mind for weeks as he passed up and down 
the expressway. 


BUY NOW BUY NOW BUY NOW BUY 
NOW NEW CAR NOW NEW CAR NOW 
NEW CAR NOW YES YES YES YES YES 
YES YES YES YES YES YES 


Sirens blaring, two patrol cars swung up on 
to the verge through the crowd and 
plunged across the damp grass. Police 
spilled from the doors, batons in their 
hands, quickly began to force back the 
crowd. Franklin held his ground as they 
approached, started to say: "Officer, | know 
the man —" but the policeman punched him 
in the chest with the flat of his hand. 
Winded, he stumbled back among the cars, 
leaned helplessly against a fender as the 
police began to break the wind-shields, the 
hapless drivers protesting angrily, those 
further back rushing for their vehicles. 


The noise fell away abruptly when one of 
the submachine-guns fired a brief roaring 
burst, then rose in a massive gasp of 
horror as Hathaway, arms outstretched, let 
out a cry of triumph and pain, and jumped. 


"But, Robert, what does it really matter?" 


Judith asked as Franklin sat inertly in the 
lounge the next morning. "I know it's tragic 
for his wife and daughter, but Hathaway 
was in the grip of an obsession. If he hated 
advertising signs so much why didn't he 
dynamite those we can see, instead of 
worrying so much about those we can't?" 


Franklin stared at the TV screen, hoping 
the programme would distract him. 


"Hathaway was right,"he said simply. 


"Was he? Advertising is here to stay. 
We've no real freedom of choice, anyway. 
We can't spend more than we can afford, 
the finance companies soon clamp down." 


"You accept that?" Franklin went over to 
the window. A quarter of a mile away, in 
the centre of the estate, another of the 
signs was being erected. It was due east 


from them, and in the early morning light 
the shadows’ of its — rectangular 
superstructure fell across the garden, 
reaching almost to the steps of the french 
windows at his feet. As a concession to the 
neighbourhood, and perhaps to allay any 
suspicions while it was being erected by an 
appeal to petty snobbery, the lower 
sections had been encased in mock- Tudor 
panelling. 


Franklin stared at it numbly, counting the 
half-dozen police lounging by their patrol 
cars as the construction gang unloaded 
prefabricated grilles from a couple of tricks. 
Then he looked at the sign by the 
Supermarket, trying to  repress_ his 
memories of Hathaway and the pathetic 
attempts the man had made to convince 
Franklin and gain his help. 


He was still standing there an hour later 


when Judith came in, putting on her hat 
and coat, ready to visit the supermarket. 


Franklin followed her to the door. "I'll drive 
you down there, Judith," he said in a flat 
dead voice. "| have to see about booking a 
new car. The next models are coming out 
at the end of the month. With luck we'll get 
one of the early deliveries." 


They walked out into the trim drive, the 
shadows of the great signs swinging 
across the quiet neighbourhood as the day 
progressed, sweeping over the heads of 
the people on their way to the supermarket 
like the dark blades of enormous scythes. 


DAVID ALEXANDER 


The Disposal Unit 
Man 


A stupid man, the Disposal Unit Man. But 
then, he would have to be. How many men 
of sensibility and imagination would be 
content, perfectly content as he was, to sit 
for hours on the branch of a tree, cradling a 
cold rifle in their hands with no anticipatory 
horror of the job they had been ordered to 
do? 


Not many men would be able to sit there in 
the cold for hours without letting their bored 
minds run on and on, sifting over the 
reasons for their being there. An ordinary 
man might brood over the job in hand, 
might even begin after a time to question 
the morality of it — and then when the 
moment came to press the trigger, might 
hesitate. 


But no such thoughts disturbed the 
Disposal Unit Man. He sat there above the 
cold wet streets hardly moving a muscle, 


the faint aurora light glinting wetly on the 
barrel of the rifle. Sat there as quietly as a 
leopard waits in the bough of a jungle tree 
for the unsuspecting hunter to pass below 
him before it drops, all teeth and talons and 
furious death, upon him. 


Charles Somers was talking so much and 
concentrating so little on driving that he 
almost ran full-tilt into disaster as he turned 
the corner. Straddling three-quarters of the 
road was the huge dripping mass of a 
Disposal Unit. It was reflex, not reason, 
which jerked the wheel of the little bubble 
car violently to the left and sent it skidding 
and rocking past the huge obstruction. His 
oath of annoyance and fright was reflex 
too, as was the sharp intake of breath by 
his two companions. He had only hijnself to 
blame for the near-accident — it was 
unthinkably improbable that the Municipal 
Centre would send out its machines to 


roam the streets when there was traffic 
about. 


Charles and his two companions knew 
perfectly well that they had no right to be 
where they were at that precise moment. 
The instructions issued from the Municipal 
Centre earlier that day had been quite 
clear: Everyone to be off the streets in 
sector Nine by 2000 hours. 


There was, no doubt, a good reason for it. 


But to disobey the orders of a machine — 
and, for all its venerable age and 
complexity, that was all that the Municipal 
Centre computer was, surely — was hardly 
the same as flouting a direct order from the 
government. To disobey was a peccadillo, 
not a crime, they had reasoned. The 
likelihood of official reprisals was remote. 


No heinous crime to drive Myra and Frank 
Barton home to Sector Nine a few minutes 
after curfew, they had thought. 


Myra's involuntary shriek was still echoing 
in their ears as they turned their heads to 
look at the juggernaut they had missed by 
inches, as they shot up the narrow street. 


"God, that was close," Somers said. 


Myra gulped. No words came. 


Frank said: "You know, I've never seen one 
of them at work before:" 


lt was an awesome sight even for those 
who had grown used to such machines. 
There was a special air of mystery and 
purpose attached to a Disposal Unit. 


It bore no resemblance at all to the man- 
guided, noisy, street-sweeping machines of 
the twentieth century which it had 
Superseded. It had evolved as far from that 
as the ant from the... anthropoid. Vast, 
gleaming, quiet, crammed with machinery 
that Charles Somers could only guess 
about, it moved purposefully down the 
street. 


"Take a good look at it then,” said 
somers. "If it wasn't for them we'd have all 
starved by now." 


In its way, the machine was one of 
mankind's last and greatest ironies. Ironic 
that the inventive genius of the human race 
should come at last to this problem and this 
problem only... how to empty its refuse bins 
more efficiently. How to live for ever on the 
poor diet of its own muck-heap. 


Strange that an innocent object like a 
twentieth-century road-sweeping machine 
could have evolved into something so... 
menacing as this. Designed as the ultimate 
in the elimination of waste (the waste of 
war, of foolish planning, the waste of 
greedy men who had so soon reduced 
mankind to his tiny foothold on the starved- 
out polar regions of a used-up world), the 
vast machine, directed by impulses sent 
out by the Municipal Centre miles away, 
moved slowly down the street, applying a 
dozen nozzles at a time to a dozen waste 
slots, stopping occasionally to concentrate 
its efforts on a particularly large dump of 
rubbish. Charles watched the machine in 
his rearview mirror as it champed and 
swallowed its colossal meal of refuse like a 
gigantic parasite, digesting the foul mass 
back into its component elements, to be 
used over and over again, losing a little of 
its substance into the air, into the bitter 
cold, with every repetition of the process. 


Then it was lost to sight around a corner. 


The little bubble car squeaked to a halt 
outside the long low block of apartments 
which had been the Bartons' home for the 
last ten years. It was their last night in 
sector Nine before they were due to move 
up into Sector Eight, Charles' sector, with 
its tiny extra luxuries and privileges — and 
they were glad of it. The fuller meals, the 
extra heat, would be welcome. 


You could tell it was late. The entire block 
was in complete darkness. The three 
young people sat in the car for moment, 
talking desultorily, a _ flat feeling of 
anticlimax already overlaying the gaiety of 
their moving-up party. Myra moved 
suddenly, impatiently. 


"It's our last night here," she said to 


Charles. "Come up and have a cup of 
coffee with us before you go." 


They went up the narrow stairs in single 
file, Frank Barton leading. It was a slender 
metal staircase which mounted the side of 
the building like a fire-escape, leading to 
the long metal-railinged balconies which 
ran along the front of the apartment block, 
giving on to the doors of each tiny fiat. The 
metal stairs were slippery with sleet. 


As he fitted his key into the door of his flat, 
Frank Barton said, "It's as quiet as the 
grave," with a little involuntary shiver. It 
really was extraordinarily cold. 


But that remark and the cold were not 
enough to explain the sudden wave of fear 
which went through Charles Somers. He 
felt panic like a physical pain squeeze his 
heart: there was a giddy feeling in his 


brain. And then it was gone. But there was 
still a persistent worry at the back of his 
mind, something that had nagged for 
expression all evening, all that day. 
something he had heard? Something he 
had seen that day as he laboured at his 
meaningless task in the Municipal Centre... 
if only he could remember. 


lt came to him again, urgently, screaming 
just below the level of consciousness, 
when Barton clicked on the light switch of 
his little apartment — and_ nothing 
happened. 


He was suddenly intensely aware of 
danger — and of cold. The automatic 
heating units of the house must be off too; 
the units that were controlled not by the 
householder, but by the vast electronic 
brain, the latter-day municipal council in 
the heart of the city, miles away. 


They stood silently in the little vestibule of 
the flat for a moment. The cold was getting 
to all of them, the killer cold which was 
mankind's second greatest enemy. 


"Funny, that," Barton said. "Must be a 
power failure." His voice was cracked a 
little at the edges with the beginnings of a 
vaguely-felt alarm. "The heater's off too," 
he said, as he clattered about in the 
darkness. "Stay here a minute. I'll raise the 
Critchleys next door. Find out what's gone 
wrong.” 


Fear, Charles thought, is what keeps men 
erect before the firing squad, what makes 
them able to face death without flinching. 
Not courage. It is fear which freezes the 
senses, which takes away the power to act. 
He had never been afraid before, but he 
knew with certainty that it was naked fear 


now which deprived him of the ability to 
move or shout a warning, when he knew, 
with a sharp premonition of awful danger, 
precisely what was about to happen. 
Charles shut his eyes and, as a wave of 
weakness swept through him, fell back in 
the darkness against the vestibule wall. 
Barton, unaware, a little hesitant and 
nervous, stepped out of the flat on to the 
balcony, into the pale cold light of the street 
lamp which floated high overhead. 


Perched coldly in the tree, the Disposal 
Unit Man moved for the first time in many 
hours. Blindly obedient, entirely unmoved 
by the thought of the likeness of the 
creatures below to himself — obeying 
instructions which he could understand (he 
could understand very little else) — he 
moved. He raised the rifle to his shoulder, 
sighted the figure below carefully in the 
lens, and squeezed the trigger. He did not 


lower the rifle afterwards. He kept it up to 
his cheek, finger still curled around the 
trigger, as the figure on the balcony below 
crumpled and fell on its side. 


Charles heard the sickening thump of the 
bullet battering its way through Barton's 
body. As the muscles of his stomach and 
loins clenched in a concordant reflex he 
knew precisely what had happened. The 
cruel irony of it on this night of all nights for 
the Bartons! In that moment he 
remembered the overheard remark from 
earlier that day, knew why the light had 
failed and the flat was cold. Knew in that 
instant and with the first clutching at his 
bowels of a terrible fear, why the apartment 
block — and the whole of Sector Nine — was 
as quiet as a grave. 


But as his fear-numbed senses unfroze, as 
he croaked out a desperate warning and 


clutched at her arm, Myra Barton, quicker- 
thinking than he, nearer the door, was out 
on the balcony in answer to her husband's 
stifled moan. 


The Disposal Unit Man pressed the trigger. 
Saw the second figure crumple and fall 
over the first. 


Then he half-lowered the rifle; he was 
puzzled. A stupid man, the Disposal Unit 
Man. Perhaps he knew in a vague kind of 
way what he was doing. Perhaps he knew, 
also in a vague kind of way, that in all the 
other ten thousand apartments in Sector 
Nine there were people, more than a little 
like himself, lying in little pathetic huddles 
on the floors of their rooms, around their 
Supper tables, in front of the video, some 
even in bed, asleep for ever. Disposed of 
much more effectively than he could ever 
hope to do it, by a machine which was 


unmoved by cold, or boredom, or stupidity. 


For that night, in ten thousand homes, in 
response to a preordained signal, a 
strange and terrifying thing had happened 
which, within the memory of the 40,000 or 
so souls in Sector Nine, had never 
happened before. Ten thousand discreetly- 
placed Disposal Slots, a piece of 
household equipment as familiar as a table 
or a bed, part of everyone's childhood, 
familiar as the slogan engraved above it — 
“waste not, want not" — had _ quietly 
changed their familiar role. 


Quietly, with no one in the world to know, 
the refuse slot had spawned a killer. In all 
those thousands of homes, the Disposal 
Slots — in which were deposited all the 
waste, the tins and bottles, the packages 
and peel of everyday life — had turned from 
receiver to producer within a moment. With 


only a momentary break in the scarcely- 
heard hum, as familiar as the ticking of a 
household clock, the odourless gas of 
euthanasia had filtered out: desirable, 
absolutely essential, electronically- 
calculated death. 


lt was no appalling blunder. Ten thousand 
less homes to heat, light to provide, 40,000 
less mouths to feed, that the one and a half 
million lives left might continue to survive at 
a little over subsistence level. 


But in a world where there was never quite 
enough to eat, the shutting down of Sector 
Nine would not give the rest of mankind 
any luxuries. Those pathetic bodies, those 
few tons of phosphates, sodium chloride, 
calcium and iron would simply give 
mankind a lease on survival for a few more 
months. 


No one had taken on to his conscience the 
decision of mass murder. No one, that is, 
who was alive now. The great municipal 
computer. which had automatically closed 
a few circuits that night had been set its 
allotted and unalterable task hundreds of 
years before. No one had pressed a button 
or switched a lever — save those old 
scientists of hundreds of years ago — which 
decided that tonight, at 2000 hours, when 
all obedient citizens in Sector Nine were in 
their homes, there would be a faint hiss of 
escaping gas from ten thousand faintly- 
humming Disposal Unit slots and _ that 
thrice and more ten thousand human souls, 
some of them with slightly puzzled 
expressions on their faces would drift into 
slumber and never wake up. 


But the Disposal Unit Man was puzzled. 


He had his instructions. He was the human 


agent — perhaps sub-human — but at any 
rate with the semblance of what remained 
of a free will and imagination, ordered to do 
what the machine could not do: to discover 
the eccentric, the incalculable, to search 
out anything the machine had overlooked. 
The unaccountable absence of _ the 
Bartons, for example. The old scientists 
had realised, of course, that it was just 
possible that on a night when the power 
units of all the cars in Sector Nine had 
been shut off, such a group as the Bartons, 
due to move up in the social register, just 
might have a friend and fellow-worker in 
sector Eight, or Seven, who would defy 
legality and take them in his car to his own 
safe home for supper. 


But the Disposal Unit Man was almost 
certain that he was to dispose of two 
people, not three. And there was one more 
inside. 


Charles had almost saved Myra's life. As 
she went out of the door to her husband he 
had grabbed her arm for a second and she 
had rounded on him, her face a faintly- 
gleaming mask of fear in the pale light 
thrown by the street lamp. 


"It's a switch-off," he whispered urgently, 
and her whole body went rigid against him 
for a moment — and then she was outside 
with her husband, and sudden death. 


He stood for a moment after the dreadful 
sound of the bullet smashing into her body 
had gone, in terror and undecided. Then he 
stepped closer to the door, averting his 
eyes from the huddled figure just outside 
and called out: "Stop! For God's sake!" 


Then he shouted in a strange high-pitched 


voice which was ragged at the edges: "I'm 
a visitor here. | am Status Eight. Identity 
number EGB-89340. My name is Charles 
somers. | live in Sector Eight, Sector Eight. 
Don't shoot! You are making a mistake I" 


The Disposal Unit Man sat in the tree for a 
long moment after that. Clutching the rifle. 
His brow wrinkled in a hopeless effort to 
understand. He had obeyed instructions. 
But there was still someone there. One 
person. No, he did not understand. 


Twice more the creature below shouted up 
at him, words he did not understand. Then 
he grunted and started to come down the 
tree... 


Standing in the vestibule of the little flat 
Charles heard the grunt — a _ peculiarly 
nightmare sound in that silent cold air. 


Then he heard the sounds of descent, the 
crackling of branches, the thud as feet hit 
the ground heavy outside. Footsteps 
climbing the iron staircase. Charles felt 
himself burning, vibrant with an insane and 
terrible anger. 


The footsteps stopped outside the 
apartment door. The first thing to come into 
view was the barrel of the rifle, gleaming 
weitly in the light from the street lamp. As 
he came through the doorway Charles was 
ready for him. The creature must have 
seen him for a second out of the corner of 
his pale yellowish eyes as the lid of the 
Disposal Unit slot sliced into the base of his 
skull, a terrific crushing blow driven by the 
power of loathing and terror. And even in 
the split second in which he died the man 
obeyed his instructions as best he could. 
His finger pulled the trigger for the third 
time and with a loud thump the bullet went 


through the wall. 
A very stupid man, the Disposal Unit Man. 


lt was nearly dawn when Charles set out 
down the empty wet streets, stumbling, 
numb, with his identity card clutched in 
half-frozen lingers in case he should meet 
anyone. He was far too frightened to use 
his car, fearing other booby traps set up for 
other eventualities, to ensure that Sector 
Nine was truly swept clean of life. He slunk 
along rapidly, hiding under the walls. As he 
crossed the broad avenue which ran 
through the centre of Sector Nine direct to 
sector Eight he heard the rumbling of a 
machine behind him. He turned his head. 
He began to run. He was running faster 
than he had ever run in his life when he 
tripped and crashed headlong in the road. 
He had about ten seconds in which to get 
up, and he really tried. 


The Disposal Unit seemed to pause for a 
moment before it opened one of its half-a- 
hundred _ steel-toothed mouths = and 
engulfed the ~ struggling, screaming 
creature which was — incredibly — littering 
the streets. It had no ability at all to 
appreciate the theatrical quality of the 
headlong figure which twitched on the wet 
street with one arm flung in front of it in a 
strange melodramatic gesture, clutching, 
as a drowning man might clutch at a piece 
of flotsam, the square pink form of an 
identity card. 


That went into the Disposal Unit too, along 
with the rest of the stuff. 


JOHN BRUNNER 


Wasted on the Young 


The doorbell sounded. 


Hal Page had been attending to two final 
tasks: first, checking around the apartment 
and making sure everything was ready for 
this, which was going to be one hell of a 
party; second, trying to decide where to put 
the notice. He would have liked to destroy 
it, but when he came to the mouth of the 
disposall and opened it — letting the 
faintest, faintest whiff of the stink from the 
far-away incinerators mingle with the 
heady perfumes loading the air in the room 
— he found he had changed his mind. He 
needed the solid feel of it in his hand, the 
crinkly rustle of it in his ears, to drive him to 
the completion of his ultimate purpose. 


At a party like this, no hiding place was 
likely to remain secret, especially in view of 
his reckless reputation; the guests would 
make it a point of honour to seek out and, if 
possible, ruin his most costly possessions, 


to make him break new records when he 
cleared up the mess and replaced the 
spoiled items. But he dared not have 
anyone even guess at the motive for 
throwing such a party on this randomly 
chosen day. If anyone realised, word would 
spread like the rumour of plague, and he 
would spend tonight alone, staring at 
nothing, and feeling the cold hand of terror 
on his heart. 


"Oh, God damn!" he said _ aloud, 
snatching the notice into a place of 
concealment in the front of his loose silk 
shirt. Automatically he consulted his watch, 
though he knew the bell had sounded 
twenty minutes at least ahead of party 
time. It was the most expensive watch in 
the world; it had cost him four full years, 
and sat on the back of his left index-finger 
measuring the decay rate of a tiny grain of 
radium. 


The bell sounded a second time. He 
reached his decision. What the hell point 
was there in keeping the notice? Every 
word of it was ingrained in his mind, and 
could be summed into the single terrible 
warning: tomorrow! But if he had no 
intention of being here, of being alive 
tomorrow, why hesitate to have the paper 
destroyed? 


He thrust the document into the disposall 
as he had originally intended. The gesture 
brought him a sense of calm, of boats 
being burnt. He went smoothly and coolly 
to open the door. 


"You're early, but come in anyway — no 
reason to delay the..." 


He got that far before he realised that the 


man facing him a little older than himself, 
say thirty-five, slim, saturnine, bright eyed 
— was wearing the black of an adult. And 
then, with a twisting grimace of disgust, he 
made to close the door, wishing it were 
possible to slam it with a crash. 


"Wait," the man in black said _ softly. 
"Remember me, Hal?" 


Page hesitated. He made a valiant effort to 
see the face above the drab black garb as 
that of an individual instead of merely as 
the mask of an adult, and relays of memory 
closed. He said, "Why — at a party of... 
What was the girl's name?" 


"Karen Sottine — but that doesn't matter. 
Mine does. I'm Thomas Dobson." The man 
in black paused, his eyes sharp as 
scalpels. "Are you going to make me stand 
here where anyone passing down the 


corridor might see me? Are you going to 
have them start to wonder why an adult 
comes’ calling on Hal Page, the 
professional youth? You see, | know about 
the notice you've had, and the reason for 
this spectacular party tonight." 


"You're not going to be here?" Page 
forced out violently. "| said ‘open house’, 
but hell's name | didn't mean —" 


"No, of course not." Dobson managed to 
put into the short disclaimer an_ infinite 
quantity of contempt, and Page wanted to 
writhe but lacked the time before the other 
continued. "Your guests won't be less than 
half an hour late — you know that as well as 
| do. Even for a glimpse of the legendary 
Hal Page, who gambled and got away with 
it, who's dragging so many others after him 
by his example." 


Page recovered his self-possession and 
made a mocking half bow. "So you've 
come for a sight of me, have you? To see 
what you've missed? Well, come in then. 
Have what you want, at my expense!" 


He waved Dobson past him with a 
grandiose gesture, indicating the array of 
delicacies with which the room was 
stocked; antiques and objets dart had 
been thrust aside hastily to make room for 
them. "Champagne — genuine champagne 
from France? Caviare? Lark's tongues? 
Take your pick, it's all charged to me." 


“Thank you," Dobson said, and selected 
a sliver of hard toast with which to dip into 
a bowl of red caviare. "You know," he 
added musingly when he had swallowed 
the first mouthful, “it's a shame you're not 
equipped to value this for what it is — that 
you should see it only as a gigantic prop for 


your ego." 


"You're not equipped to enjoy anything," 
Page snapped. "God, even the first time | 
met you — what? Five years ago | — you 
weren't equipped to get fun out of life! You 
sat there like a brooding ghost and poured 
out second-hand philosophical claptrap 
that nobody wanted to listen to —" 


"You listened." Dobson dipped a second 
portion of the caviare and the _ toast 
crunched noisily between his teeth. 


"Only because | didn't believe you could 
be real," Page grunted. "There you sat — 
there was this girl alongside you, the one 
with pretty red hair and a mouth that — well, 
skip that. But | got her afterwards." 


"| know. She told me." Dobson 
swallowed the last of his toast and 


dropped into a soft chair. A fugitive smile 
crossed his face. 


“You mean she looked at you twice?" A 
vague stab of non-comprehension troubled 
Page momentarily. 


"We got married," Dobson said. "A 
course of action which probably wouldn't 
interest you very much." 


"Damned right," Page said shortly. "She 
had a hell of a body, but her mind was all 
cluttered with the same kind of nonsense 
you were spouting that evening... And yet, 
you know, | guess | should be grateful to 
you in a way. Up to that time I'd run with 
the herd; I'd taken for granted all the pious 
nothings which I'd had spooned into my 
ears in school. | looked at you, and | 
thought he//, if they're going to take me and 
grind me into the same mould as you, I'm 


going to get my kicks first. And — why yes! 
It was right on the following day that | went 
out and got myself something which cost a 
whole year for the first time. And | felt 
great. And | went right on from there." 


“Tell me something." Dobson cocked his 
saturnine head and regarded Page with 
apparently sincere interest. "Didn't you feel 
anything when you ran your debt up over a 
century?" 


"Sure!" Page gave a harsh laugh. "I felt | 
was getting out from under." 


"Nothing else?" 


"| Know what you mean. You're trying to 
say: wasn't | scared that they'd come along 
and cut the ground from under my feet? 
Hell, no. You take yourselves too seriously, 
you adults. A minimum of thirty years free, 


that's what they tell you. Granted, | had a 
bad moment the day | woke up and found | 
was a week past thirty — I'd sort of lost 
count during a weekend party. But it kept 
on, and kept on, and here | am. Thirty-two 
years, one month and four days." 


"Stop," said Dobson quietly, and 
reached for another dip of red caviare. 


Page reddened. He said, "So what's going 
to be done about it? My debt's up to three 
hundred years now, and there isnt a 
damned thing you can do! It's spent — or it 
will be by dawn tomorrow |" 


"And what do you have to show for it?" 


"| have to show what anyone will tell you. 
| have proof of more guts than you. | have 
proof | wasn't scared of the consequences. 
| didn't turn around and make myself into 


an adult ahead of due date, so that when 
they called for me I'd go fawning and 
saying, ‘Look, here I'm already acting like 
one of you — please be kind to me! " 


A sudden thought broke his train of words 
like a derailment. He shot out an accusing 
finger. "Hey! How do you know about the — 
the...?" 


The question trailed off into’ silence 
coloured with more khan a little alarms 
"No, | haven't come to get you, if that's 
what you're’ thinking,” Dobson — said 
equably. "| am in fact required to call on 
you and make sure you understand the 
responsibilities which go with all of the 
privileges you've enjoyed." 


"Sure, | understand them fine," Page 
said, and motioned towards the door. "Now 
Suppose you get on your way, and leave 


me to have my last fling." 


"Sorry." The voice sounded genuinely 
regretful, but Page alertly sought a trace of 
sarcasm in the dark-browed face. "| have to 
do the job, and if | don't get to complete it 
before your guests arrive | just have to try 
and do it later. So the choice is fairly 
simple: sit and listen now, or sit and listen 
later because there won't be anyone else 
here to keep you company — the word will 
have got around. And you know how 
superstitious everyone in your group is 
about someone who's been given notice. 
As though they suddenly carried the taint of 
a deadly disease." 


He'd been comparing it mentally to plague, 
earlier; that gibe got through Page's 
annoyance. He dropped into a chair facing 
Dobson and sighed. 


"I'd rather take you and push your smug 
face down the disposall, but — oh, spit it out 
and make it short!" 


Dobson folded his hands calmly on his lap. 
He said, "| doubt if you've caught up on 
classics of literature during this expensive 
whirlwind of a life, but maybe if you'd done 
so you'd have developed a greater insight 
into your situation, particularly if you'd read 
a couple of works by the dramatist Shaw. 
Early and mid-twentieth century. Mean 
anything to you?" 


"Point. Come to the point. I've had my 
notice — you know that — and | don't want to 
be bored tonight of all nights!" 


"Ye-es, you have rather a marked 
capacity for boredom, don't you? Seems 
somehow unfair... Well, to be precise what 
| had in mind was a beautiful capsule 


Summary of the contemporary economic 
set-up which is probably apocryphal, but 
who can be sure? Reputedly, Shaw said in 
his old age that youth was wonderful; what 
a pity it had to be wasted on the young! For 
in his view — aS expounded at some length 
in Back to Methuselah — only the wisdom 
which age entrains can fit an individual to 
make optimum use of the energies of 
youth." 


Dobson's eyes went once around the 
room, seeming to take in, sum up and 
dismiss everything for which Page had 
staked three centuries of existence. Page 
shivered and ordered him violently to hurry 
up with his little chat. 


The other briskened. "All right. Well, even 
enclosed aS you are in -~ your 
psychologically incestuous circle of good- 
time chums, it must have been borne in on 


you that there has been progress since the 
old days? That we have colonised two 
other planets in this system, that we are 
reaching out to explore the planets of other 
stars?" 


"| caught something about it on three- 
vee," Page said in a heavily ironical tone. 


"Yes. Moreover, we enjoy a universally 
high standard of living, in which we apply 
as the only truly dependable economic 
yardstick the investment of individual effort" 


"I've spent three centuries worth,” Page 
grunted. "Have you any news that isn't 
stale?" 


"Patience!" Dobson raised a_ slender 
hand. "I'm required to do this, as | told you. 
Even if your interruptions compel me to 
spend all night at it." 


"| heard! | just don't see the point of the 
lecture on current affairs. Are you softening 
me up to tell me that I'm to be sent out to 
Mars or somewhere, to sweat on one of 
those damned construction projects?" 


"You caught that on three-vee, too, 
presumably," Dobson suggested with acid 
politeness. "No, you are not to be sent to 
Mars. The work there is almost at the point 
where human effort can be supplanted by 
machinery, and only skilled options are 
likely to remain open there in future. Do | 
get the chance to make my point, or do you 
so much like the sound of your own voice 
you'd rather hear only it between now and 
tomorrow morning!" 


Page made a disgusted gesture and 
leaned back in the chair. 


"Thank you. In your last year of school, 
when you should by rights have been old 
enough to make a fairly enlightened 
decision, you were instructed in the forms 
of modern society. You were told, for 
instance, of the expenditure against credit 
which would be made available to you at 
least until age thirty, and that the credit was 
charged like all expenditure nowadays 
against a standard base-scale of individual 
work. Only the time counts; there's no 
question, for instance, of someone who's 
not capable of highly skilled work being 
made to return more years of unskilled 
labour to balance the accounts. We're very 
rich as a race, we human beings — we don't 
have to be petty in such things." He 
paused. 


"You were told the reasoning behind the 
system. You were told — and like most 
adolescents, you certainly didn't believe — 


that an endless round of pleasure and self- 
indulgence ultimately would grow boring, 
and that by the time you got your notice, to 
repay to society the credit you had drawn, 
youd wish to make some_- more 
constructive use of your life. You, were told 
also that there was nothing fixed or 
inevitable about this repayment; there's a 
certain inalienable minimum available to 
everyone, so that by living frugally a person 
may continue to be his own absolute 
master as long as he wishes — this course 
is usually chosen by those with a strong 
rebellious and creative bent, who would 
rather sit on the edge of a desert and paint 
sunsets than take up an adult's post in the 
world. | don't wish to criticise such people, 
by the way; in my view, that marks them 
out aS among the most mature and self- 
reliant specimens of the race." 


Unused to sitting and listening, Page had 


begun to fidget. Now he burst out again, 
angrily this time. "| was certainly told all 
this, but | wasn't convinced, and | sti// am 
not convinced. I'm getting a hell of a lot of 
kicks out of life, and the idea of being 
arbitrarily grabbed by the neck and —" 


“Not arbitrarily," Dobson cut in, with the 
first hint of strong feeling Page had yet 
seen from him. "You were told; you didn't 
listen." 


"Told what? That — how did you put it? 
That ‘an endless round of self-indulgence’ 
would end up by boring me? Hell, the only 
times I've been really bored have been like 
now, when some _ stuffy-brained adult 
started preaching at me!" 


Page jumped up and went to fetch himself 
a shot of brandy. 


"The fact remains," he went on over his 
shoulder, "I'm not fooled as easily as most 
people. You know they go around almost in 
awe of me? Like I'd done something 
special! All | did was see through this guff 
about what my debt to society consists of! | 
told you frankly, | had some bad moments 
when | realised I'd hit age thirty with a debt 
already topping two centuries. Then | 
caught on. If you jumped on me right then 
and there, the first possible moment, the 
very day | got past the promised limit, you'd 
mark yourselves for scared. People would 
have said, ‘It's a fraud! They jumped on Hal 
Page because he took what he wanted 
from life and didn't give a damn about the 
time he'd used up. Hell, if we're all going 
the same way, let's take what we can while 
we can!’ Isn't that the size of it?" He 
rounded on Dobson with a challenging 
glare. 


"You're visualising the whole of your 
generation spending their credit by the 
century, the same as_ you," Dobson 
murmured. "Do you seriously think that 
would matter? | said we're a rich race. You 
have no conception how rich we are! If 
every single one of the guests you've ever 
had to all your wild parties — if every guest 
at every party you've ever been to — if 
everyone of your entire generation decided 
to spend as freely and lavishly as you, all it 
would take to absorb this would be to re- 
price their expenditure down to _ the 
productive effort we can_ reasonably 
accommodate during their later lives. We're 
embarrassingly rich, Hal! These days, we 
seldom even have to send a notice to 
people. With the thirtieth birthday come 
and gone, people tend to get restless — 
they lose interest in their round of pleasure 
— they turn up one day and ask to be 
assigned for some real work. | did that 
myself." 


"But I'm not like you," Page rasped. 
Somehow the contempt he had intended to 
load into his voice rang false on utterance. 


"The point I'm making still stands," 
Dobson countered equably. "Our difficulty 
is in utilising the resources which make 
themselves available to us. Nine people 
out of ten who reach the age of thirty 
nowadays have already lost heart for mere 
passing amusements. They've taken a 
course of study, or set themselves a small 
research project, or made plans for a family 
— done something adult, in short. And we 
have to cope with this tremendous flow of 
creative energy, channel it, make the most 
of it... That's why we're going out to the 
Stars. It'll be a hell of a long time before we 
actually reduce starflight to a _ routine 
operation, like a trip to the moon, but we're 
going to need that escape route simply for 


the sake of not wasting the potential 
modem human society boils off like — like 
surplus heat from an engine!" 


"Finished?" Page growled. He drained 
his glass of brandy and poured another 
shot. 


"Not quite. We can't let things slide; this 
is what I'm trying to put across to you. We 
can't raise the age of full credit to thirty- 
five, for example, simply to reduce the 
pressure on us to absorb the would-be 
adults." 


"I'd have no objection!" Page _ blurted, 
thinking of the terrible warning notice he 
had thrust into the disposall: your full free 
credit period terminates tomorrow “But 
already people are finding it hard to last out 
thirty years fooling around." 


Dobson raised one eyebrow. "Did you not 
just hear me say so?" 


"I've heard it all! I'm sick of it all! There's 
nothing more you can tell me — how about 
using the door?" Page tossed down the 
second brandy as though he hated it. 


"Yes," Dobson sighed, and made to rise. 
"It's all been said to you, over and over. 
You just don't seem able to draw the 
conclusions... 'None so deaf as those who 
will not — ' never mind." 


Page watched him move towards the door. 
The hostility died in his eyes as the final 
question burned upwards’ toward full 
consciousness. Without intending, he 
found himself starting to voice it. 


“Dobson! Do you know what's...?" 


And there it faltered, partly because he was 
ashamed to admit to this black-garbed 
intruder that the prospect made him afraid, 
partly because he was afraid. 


The saturnineé man paused and looked 
back. "Do | know what they'll make you do? 
As a matter of fact, yes. But I'm not 
empowered to tell you." 


"Make me? | thought there was 
Supposed to be a range of free choice!" 
Page forced some of his normal bluster 
back into the words. 


"You poor fool," Dobson said. "How 
many choices do you imagine remain open 
to someone who's spent more than three 
hundred years' worth of credit?" 


And he was gone. 


But it was a great party. There were just 
two bad moments — the first, when 
meditechs had to be called after a fight 
developed between two men over some 
chit of a girl Page had had last year and 
didn't think worth the trouble; the second, 
when he found himself screaming at the 
crowd to drink more, eat more, dance more 
frantically, and realised that their eyes 
were on him, their faces halfway frightened 
at the dreadful intensity of his manner. He 
checked himself deliberately and covered 
his moment of self-betrayal by seizing the 
nearest girl around the waist to smother 
her face in kisses. He must not — dared not 
— let it be suspected that he was under 
sentence of death. Tonight, up to the very 
last minute, he must be with people, he 
must have the noise and laughter and the 
crash and smash of priceless articles, a 
soft hot sweat-pearled body under his, a 


silk pillow for his head ringing with 
Dobson's calm, terrifying voice echoing in 
memory. 


With the third girl, around three in the 
morning, he failed to make it, and knew 
that the time was come. 


Abruptly he pushed her aside and got off 
the bed. He went into the bathroom and 
shut the door behind him. Luckily there was 
no one in here just now, though earlier 
three or four people had been showering 
down together and writing obscene verse 
on the tiled walls with a bar of lavender- 
coloured soap. He steadied himself with 
one hand and gazed at his reflection in the 
floor-to-ceiling mirror. 


"Last time," he whispered. "But they'll 
remember me." 


The one who cheated them. The only 
ambition he had ever conceived. 


lt wasn't unique to himself. But others 
whom he'd heard of, who tried the same, 
who found the prospect of being snatched 
away from this ceaseless selfish delight 
intolerable, had botched the job. There 
were whispers; there were shuddering 
rumours in answer to casual questions. 
"Where's so-and-so lately? Haven't seen 
him around.” Oh, he got his notice. "And 
—?" Tried to get out from under. Cut his 
throat. "And —?" They healed him. "I guess 
Dobson would accept that," Page told his 
reflection, seeing the grim lines form 
around his soft mouth. "I guess he'd say 
they were warned and had to take the 
consequences. But being told in advance 
doesn't justify it. | don't give a damn for 
paying back what I've had in credit. No one 


asked me when they set up this filthy 
system, and | opt out!" 


His voice had peaked to a loudness that 
scared him; he didn't want to be overheard. 
When he went, he wanted the party to 
continue. Maybe it would go on till the 
news came back: Hal Page made it! Hal 
Page got out from under! One final twinge 
of irresolution overcame him; then he 
recalled the expression on Dobson's face 
as he went out, and thought about the 
implications of his parting promise. 


No: better the silent dark of death. And he 
— he wasn't going to botch the job. 


The aircar had cost him one and a half 
years’ credit. It was going to be well worth 
it, he thought dreamily as he gulped down 
the five capsules of hypnotic — three hours 


credit — and set the controls to carry him 
out to sea. There was just about enough 
fuel for fifty miles; by then, he'd be at thirty- 
thousand feet. And hitting the water from 
such a height ought to be pretty much like 
Smashing into a stone wall. If they even got 
back enough to use for prosthetics they'd 
be lucky, but that was the most they could 
hope to have back from. Hal Page's, 
famous record-breaking debt of more than 
three hundred... 


Blackness. And horror. Light in darkness. 
Awareness. A shocking, horrifying lack of 
bodily presence. Vision, indestructible 
without lids to lower over the traitor eyes. 
He tried to scream, and found he had no 
voice; he tried to rise and run, and found 
he had no legs. 


He was in a large, light room, pale walled, 
without a window, and facing him on a 


steel chair was the grim black form of 
Dobson, somehow elongated from front to 
back, as though he was deeper than he 
should be. 


A voice said, "On now," and a whitish 
presence moved at the edge of vision, 
crazily out of proportion: a woman in a 
sterile coverall. 


"| think you have the lenses too far 
apart," Dobson said. "He's probably getting 
exaggerated-stereo vision." 


something monstrous loomed in Page's 
field of vision, and the perspectives of the 
environment shrank to something nearer 
normal. 


"I'm sorry for you, Hal," Dobson said 
softly. "And by the way, don't try to talk. We 


haven't cut in the vocal circuits yet." 


The consciousness of Hal Page withdrew, 
turned into something smaller than a 
mouse, began to run frantically around and 
around in the confines of his brain... which, 
he knew and could not face knowing, was 
all that was left to him. 


"You may go insane,” Dobson said, his 
voice reduced to a thin whispering. “But | 
guess in some senses you've always been 
insane. Borderline psychopathic, incapable 
of drawing a rational conclusion from what 
you were told, incapable of emphasising to 
the point of taking someone else's word. | 
guess we have to be grateful that people 
like you still turn up occasionally — it's our 
greatest strength as a race that we can 
build on our weaknesses..." He paused. 


"There was almost nothing left of you, 


Hal, but you should have known from what 
| told you when | called at your apartment 
that you were a rarity, too rare to waste. 
We're compelled to be strictly honest; there 
are unpleasant tasks to undertake, and we 
never hide the fact. You elected yourself 
for one of them, in full possession of all the 
information which would have enabled you 
to back out if you'd cared to. But you didn't. 
You went right ahead. You spent credits 
founded on other people's efforts until the 
free choices open to you as repayment 
dwindled to a single possibility. 

So here | am with the task of telling you, 
after you made the mistake of thinking you 
could welsh on your debt." Dobson sighed 
heavily. 


"We have to go to the stars, Hal. 
Creeping outward. As | told you, it's forced 
on us because we have so much energy to 
absorb, so much frantic creativity, so much 


skill and impatience. One day we'll go at 
the speed of light, freely and easily, but 
before that epoch arrives there must be 
scouts, explorers, pathfinders... You, Hal. 
You're going to Rigel, as the commander, 
and the crew, of a slow, slow rocketship, 
and the round trip is going to last just about 
three hundred years." 


ARTHUR SELLINGS 


Categorical 
Imperative 


lt was the robot breaking down that brought 
matters to a head. Not that they hadn't 
been gathering for months. Ever since, in 
fact, he had been put on reserve, Marge 
seemed to have been conducting a 
Campaign — a subtle, insistent, completely 
wifely campaign. 


First it was: "It's not your fault, honey, the 
world just doesn't understand creative 
artists any more." 


He had said modestly, "Oh, a bassoon 
player isn't creative, peaches; he's 
executant." 


"Anyway," she retorted firmly, "he's an 
artist.” It seemed only as an afterthought 
that she added, "That means he's got 
intelligence and imagination. And _ that 
means he's got a head start when it comes 


to finding a new job — doesn't it, honey?" 
And her big brown eyes had looked up at 
him so confidently, so guilelessly. 


"Sure, sure, a head start," he had said, 
feeling his heart droop. Being able to play 
the bassoon didn't seem much of a 
qualification for doing any other job at all. 


"Of course," she said a few days later, 
"you could get a job in a jazz band, Gilbert, 
couldn't you? It's all the rage again." She 
added hastily, "Oh, | know you don't like 
the idea, but —" 


He explained to her patiently that it wasn't 
a matter of not liking the idea. It was simply 
that he couldnt. Playing jazz wasn't quite 
the same thing as playing serious music, 
which was why robots could be taught to 
do the one, but not — so far, anyway — the 
other. 


"Well, Phil Tomkys made the _ switch, 
didn't he?" she said. What Phil Tomkys 
could do and what he could do, he told her 
tersely, were two entirely different things. 
Jazz playing was a certain specialised 
ability — he made it sound on a level with 
safe-breaking or parricide — and you either 
had it or you hadn't, now did she see? 


Well, couldn't he compose then? she 
Suggested some time later. She couldn't 
have touched him on a rawer spot. But she 
went on, blithely unwitting: "How about 
those tunes you're always humming to 
yourself? They sound pretty good to me, 
and —" 


They were probably someone else's, he 
told her curtly. They were someone else's, 
he knew. Ten years of orchestra playing 
had left no room in his head for original 


music. He'd learnt that to his cost, because 
he had tried his hand once at a quartet for 
bassoon, celeste, recorder and guitar — 
and even that unusual combination hadn't 
been proof against his subconscious; it 
was almost finished before he'd realised 
that it was all bits and pieces from obscure 
compositions he'd played in the past. 


The memory of that first and last attempt 
made him feel guilty now. That was one of 
the nastiest things about being on reserve 
— it made you think yourself deficient in not 
having abilities that there was no earthly 
reason you should have anyway. 


But he managed to keep a hold on his 
temper this time. And the next time. And, 
by a mighty effort, the next. But the tension 
mounted and mounted — until the robot 
broke down one fine spring morning. And 
then it stopped mounting. It exploded. 


Right in the middle of getting breakfast, 
too, Marge wailed, surveying the inert 
mass of metal that lay by the kitchen table. 


Gilbert had just got up. He rubbed the 
sleep from his eyes. "I'll ring Centre," he 
said with an unurgent yawn. 


"But the children will be late for school," 
she said. "Colin! Michael!" she called to the 
bathroom. "Do hurry." 


"It's not much use their hurrying, is it, if 
there's no breakfast ready for them?" 
Gilbert observed helpfully. 


"What do you think I'm trying to do?" she 
Snapped, juggling wildly with unfamiliar 
implements. "I've only got two pairs of 
hands." 


He roared at that and struck a pose. "Roll 
up, roll up. See the only woman in captivity 
with four arms." 


she stamped her foot in flustered rage. 
"You know what | meant. A fine father you 
are, standing there trying to be funny when 
your children are late for school. As if the 
poor mites haven't had enough to put up 
with lately." 


His laughter stopped abruptly. “And what 
do you mean by that?" 


"What | say." She jabbed desperately at 
food tubes. 


He glared at her. "Well, just what have the 
‘poor mites’ had to put up with?" 


"Oh, I'm too busy to argue with you. 


Anyway, you wouldn't understand.” 


"Oh, wouldn't I? Perhaps | understand 
only too well. ‘Lately’ wouldn't be... just 
three months and thirteen days?" 


"If you like," she muttered, not looking at 
him. 


"Just as | thought!" he exploded. "You 
blame me. Ever since they put me on 
reserve you've been getting at me. That's a 
fine encouragement for a man, | must say. 
If you think —" 


In his temper he had advanced a step 
towards her. He failed to notice the 
recumbent robot — until he fell headlong 
over it. He lay there, rubbing a scuffed shin 
and swearing colourfully. 


"If you're going to use foul language,” his 
wife said icily, "you might at least keep 
your voice down. You know what sharp 
ears the children have." 


He climbed to his feet, glaring. "Oh, so now 
I'm a corrupter of my own children, is that 
it? Well, let me tell you that —" 


But at that moment a terrific squawking 
rose from the Henomat, the gadget that 
synthesised fresh eggs from raw meal. His 
wife jerked and jabbed frantically at the 
kitchen control panel. She only succeeded 
in releasing several faucets of assorted 
juices and ketchups. As they splashed and 
oozed over the floor she made one last 
despairing assault on the control panel. 
The faucet continued to run. But a blaring 
of jazz music joined the chaos now. 


She threw up her hands then in surrender, 


sank into a chair and buried her head on 
the tabletop. 


Gilbert standing there in a deafened daze, 
felt a sudden pang of remorse. Perhaps it 
was his fault; perhaps he should have 
foreseen the day when a metal being with 
a crystalline brain would take over his job, 
as robots had taken over so many other 
people's by now. Contritely he dashed to 
the control panel and fumbled at it. 


Somehow his manipulations did the trick. 
The faucets gurgled to a stop, the music 
Snapped off, the Henomat died in a flurry of 
feathery whimpers. 


Gilbert's self-esteem recovered slightly. He 
looked expectantly at his wife. But she did 
not lift her head. She only sniffed a dismal 
and muffled sniff. 


There's gratitude! he thought angrily. Well, 
it wasn't his fault. His gaze fell upon the 
abject heap of metal on the floor. It was its 
fault — it and the millions of its kind. 
Suddenly all the frustration of the last few 
months focused on the robot and ignited in 
anger. He lashed out at it with his foot. The 
foot was still slipper-shod, and it hurt. But 
he was too enraged to care. And the 
action, although it made no impression on 
the robot, brought gratifying relief to his 
feelings. 


He turned to find that Marge had raised her 
head and was regarding him witheringly. 


"Well, now I've seen everything,” she 
said. "A grown man actually kicking a poor 
defenceless robot." 


"When its down, too,” he said 
caustically. He flared up again. "It seems 
you've got more sympathy for a robot than 
you have for your husband. It's a fine way 
to —" 


He was interrupted by a small human 
avalanche tumbling into the room. 


"Morning, Mum," said the boys _ in 
chorus. "Morning, Pop" 


Was there, thought Gilbert, a pause, just a 
slight one, between the two greetings? And 
a dying fall to the second? 


“Hey, the robot's passed out," said Colin. 


"Was that what all the noise was, Pop?" 
said Michael. 


Gilbert glowered. Then he _-— sighed 
vehemently and dragged the robot out of 
the kitchen by its feet. He dumped it in a 
bedroom closet and dialled Robocentre. 


He lingered awhile before he went back to 
the kitchen. He saw that the kids had left — 
without much breakfast, obviously — and he 
realised then that that was why he had 
lingered — to avoid facing them. So it was 
getting to that point now. 


* 


Gilbert was shaved and dressed and 
feeling desperate when the door buzzer 
sounded. Not from any desire to be helpful 
— that he certainly didn't feel — but just to 
be able to hear the sound of his own voice 
again... anybody's voice, he said, "That'll 
be the mechanic from Centre. I'll open it." 


But it wasn't the mechanic. 


"Hello, son," came a plummy voice. 
Another one, gentle and fluting, cooed from 
behind a mountainous fluorotex package, 
"Surprise." |It was George and Phoebe, 
Marge's parents. Gilbert winced. 7his was 
all he needed. 


"Had a sudden call from party HQ," 
boomed George. 


"SO we took the early rocket in so we 
could have an hour with you," Phoebe 
explained, peeking bird-like from behind 
her burden. 


"Ah — er, come in, then," said Gilbert. 


"Anything wrong, son?" said George, 


drawing Gilbert to one side as Phoebe 
went in to Marge. 


"Wrong? Why no, nothing's wrong." He 
laughed unconvincingly. "It's just that | was 
expecting someone else. The mechanic 
from Robocentre." 


"That robot of yours broken down? Joo 
bad. The poor kid's up to her neck in it, eh? 
lll just say hello to her." 


He came back quickly. "I'll say she is! Still, 
mother's pitching in." He winked as sounds 
of furious activity came from the kitchen. 
"She's just the same at home. Leaves so 
little for our robot to do, he's thinking of 
applying for a pension." He _ chuckled 
hugely. Then, noticing that Gilbert wasn't 
as much as smiling, he stopped abruptly 
and turned on a manner that Gilbert knew 
well by now — the earnest, the man-to-man. 


"Well, how are things, my boy?" 
“You mean, have | got a job yet?" 


"Heavens no! | know it's not that easy. | 
know it takes time. What | meant was, how 
are the ideas working out?" 


"What ideas?" 


George shook his head condolingly. "As 
bad as that, eh? Still, it's the darkest hour 
before the dawn. You mark my words, I've 
seen it happen so many times. Just when a 
man thinks there isn't a single idea left that 
someone else hasn't thought of, a real big 
one comes down, out of the blue, and hits 
him right between the —" 


The door buzzer cut across George's 
eloquence. Gilbert ducked out in relief. 


This time it was the mechanic, clad in the 
grey coveralls of Roboservice. But he 
wasn't alone. 


"Yes?" said Gilbert to the other three as 
they made to follow the mechanic in. The 
three were also in grey, but bolero and 
slacks, street style. They were young, 
cropped of head, their faces scrubbed and 
intense. 


"We're therapists,” explained the 
foremost one. 


"Therapists?" Gilbert echoed. "But 
nobody here's sick." 


"Hah! That's a good one," said the 
foremost of the three, turning his head to 
share his amusement with his colleagues. 


He turned back to Gilbert. "We are, of 
course, robotherapista." 


"Huh? was all that Gilbert could 
manage. 


"| am a= robopsychiatrist,"” the other 
amplified. 


"/am a robosynaptic stimulator," said the 
second. 


"And /," said the third with quiet pride, 
"am a robomorale coordinator." 


Just like the three bears, Gilbert thought. 
Of all the twaddle! But he shrugged 
resignedly and stood aside for them to 
enter. 


"Where is the robot?" said the first 


therapist. 


Gilbert, deciding he disliked the man's 
manner, addressed himself pointedly to the 
mechanic. "In the bedroom closet, second 
on the left. | dumped it there after it broke 
down. It cluttered up the kitchen too much." 


"Right," said the mechanic amiably and 
went through. 


"Too bad," said the leading therapist, 
shaking his head. "It would have been 
better if you had left it where it fell. The 
failure attitude often gives a_ valuable 
pointer to the cause of breakdown." He 
beckoned to his colleagues and _ they 
followed in the wake of the mechanic. 


Gilbert looked after them for a _ long 
moment before returning to the living-room. 


"Well, now I've seen everything," he told 
his father-in-law, "they've actually got 
psychiatrists for robots" 


But George was quite unsurprised. "Why, 
didn't you know? They've had them for six 
months or more. One of the brightest new 
fields in years. The teloids were full of it." 


"Oh, | must have missed it," Gilbert 
murmured, realisation dawning of just how 
out of touch he must be with the world at 
large, how much absorbed all his life in a 
world of music playing that seemed now as 
unreal and far away as an age in history. 


"You see, son," George said earnestly. 
“That's the way things are now. Branching 
out, Keeping one step ahead of the robot all 
the time. That's what, if you don't mind my 
saying so, you haven't realised yet. A 


man's got to be adaptable. Now, take old 
Tom Angel, he was a schoolmate of mine. 
He was a top-class tailor, and thought /is 
job was safe as houses. But it wasn't. 

So — after he'd been on reserve a time — 
he happens to remember the _ birthday 
cards people used to send each other 
when we were kids. So what does Tom 
do? He ups and registers himself as the 
first of a new generation of greeting-card 
verse writers. And this is the best part — 
he'd never written a line of verse in his life. 
But he was first in, so he got charter rights. 
Get the idea? Once you get in the 
progressive mood you're away." 


Gilbert reflected dully that brushing the 
dust off a defunct custom was a funny kind 
of progress, but he tried to look interested, 
knowing that George was trying to be 
helpful in his fashion, just as Marge's 
mother was when she brought parcels of 


things a reservist's valid-for-a-week scrip 
wouldn't stretch to. But both took some 
adjusting to. 


"You see, Gil," George went on, "this 
isn't something new. Something like it has 
been happening for hundreds of years 
now, machines displacing people. It's the 
scale of this that's new, because the robots 
threaten everybody's job." 


"Except politicians and robopsychia- 
trists", Gilbert couldn't resist saying. 


George looked pained. "Don't say that, Gil. 
Hey, and don't think politics aren't getting 
as competitive as everything else. Imagine, 
they even sent me to school, me, at my 
time of life, to get what they called 
historical perspective. | kicked like mad, 
but | must admit it did me a power of good. 
lt makes a man see why there've been so 


many changes since robots were invented. 
You know" — he wagged a forger at Gilbert 
— "there's been more progress in the past 
twenty years than in the whole hundred 
before that. From space travel to — well, to 
self-coiling spaghetti." 


Gilbert stirred restlessly. "I can't see much 
progress in throwing five million people on 
reserve in the process." 


"Ah, but ten years ago there were fifteen 
million. That shows the challenge of the 
robot has been taken up. Because it's not 
only a challenge, it's an opportunity. This is 
the Age of Opportunity. We can all be 
thankful for one thing anyway, that we're 
not living in the last century." George 
shuddered. "Then, if a man was out of a 
job he had to find one!" 


"He had to? | wish | had the chance." 


"Ah, but that's the point. It wasn't always so 
easy. Nowadays a man doesn't have to 
fight for a job. All he has to do is invent 
one." 


"Ah, | remember reading that bit in the 
book," said Gilbert, flagging fast. "You 
know? The one with pictures in they give 
you in exchange for your job?" 


"Oh, sorry," George said, a bit huffily. "I 
was only trying to help." He _ rallied. 
"Anyway, you have got a father-in-law in 
the right party, that's one consolation. The 
party that stands up for the reservist's 
rights." 


Gilbert lifted an inward eye to heaven. 


"Yes, Sir," George went on 
enthusiastically. "If the Technoes had their 
way a reservist's life wouldn't be worth a 


light. But we fought for his rights all along 
the line. It was us Populists, for instance, 
who saw that every family — worker's and 
reservist's alike — had a robot of his own — 
by inalienable right." 


Gilbert had had as much as he could 
stand. "To hell with your inalienable rights!" 
he exploded. "Both parties have got it 
nicely carved up between them. All either 
of you care about is making sure that 
things go on just the way they are. As for 
the precious benefits of having a robot, let 
me tell you I'd be perfectly happy if there 
werent any robots at all — certainly the 
ones that sit on their chromium-plated 
backsides in chromium-plated orchestras!" 


George looked positively shocked now. "— | 
— you don't Know what you're saying," he 
burbled. "Why, you're talking like a — like a 
Luddite" 


"Oh, | am, am I? Well, let me —" Gilbert 
stopped in mid-air and said suspiciously, 
"What's a Luddite, anyway?" 


“Luddites," said George loftily, "were the 
people who broke up the first power 
machines two hundred years ago." It was 
an item he'd picked up in the course on 
Historical Perspective. "And if that's the 
way you're —" 


"Hold it!" A wild light came into Gilbert's 
eye. He had just thought of something. 
Why, of course! Why not? 


"What is it, son?" said George, anxious 
now at the look on Gilbert's face. 


But Gilbert didn't hear him. With a whoop 
he bounded for the door, threw it back — 
and cannoned into the leading therapist 


who was waiting on the other side, 
knuckles raised. 


"Well—" gasped the therapist, staggering. 
"Sorry," said Gilbert cheerfully, making to 
push past. 


“But there's something | had to tell you," 
said the therapist, recovering balance and 
breath with an effort. Behind him his two 
colleagues closed ranks. 


Gilbert halted. "Well, what is it? Make it 
brief. I'm a busy man." He_ laughed 
delightedly at the novelty of the words. 


The therapist gave him a queer look. "It's 
no laughing matter, I'm afraid. We just 
gave your robot a tape-auto in there, and 
the results were sad, sad. We shall have to 
take it back for immediate reorientation. 


You see" — he shook his head gravely — “it 
had developed a severe guilt complex." 


"Guilt complex?" Gilbert echoed blankly. 


"That's right. They notice things, you 
know. And if they once get the idea that 
their owners aren't happy, that starts it. 
They think it's their fault, they wonder what 
mistakes they could have made. They 
brood on it — and then they do make 
mistakes. Oh, little ones, the kind you or | 
wouldn't notice at all — but a robot does 
because it knows it's not supposed to 
make mistakes. That only makes it feel 
more guilty, and so it goes until — well, it 
just gives up in despair." 


Despite his urgency to be off, Gilbert found 
himself listening with fascinated incredulity. 


The therapist smiled a professional smile, 
achingly earnest. "Of course, we'll know 
better next time, won't we? Centre will 
send a replacement up. Just let the new 
one know it's making you happy, that's all, 
and everything will be fine. Just a smile, a 
grateful word now and then, eh?" 


For a moment Gilbert looked at the 
therapist with the expression of a child 
seeing its first elephant. Then he burst out 
laughing. 


"Of course, I'll let it Know I'm happy! | am 
happy. Who wouldn't be happy, living in an 
age of opportunity like this?" He noticed 
George's startled face peering from the 
living-room, and he laughed loudly again. 
"Now, if you don't mind —" 


The therapists looked blankly at each other 
and fell away as Gilbert made for the door. 


The Category Office was carrying its usual 
scattered population of reservists, waiting 
in the slender hope of getting in on a hot 
tip. Gilbert walked past them, straight to the 
first cubicle. Inside was a counter, behind it 
a robot attendant. 


"| want to file a category," Gilbert 
announced. 


"Certainly, sir," said the robot, producing 
a form and an envelope from beneath the 
counter. 


The form required particulars of name, date 
of birth, reserve number. Gilbert entered 
these in impatiently, then arrived at the 
section headed: Nature of Category. Boldly 


he filled it in, NEO-LUDDITE. He scratched 
his chin thoughtfully with the end of his 
stylus and added, A /awful opposition to 
the robot economy. He smiled to himself. 
There was a job no robot would ever be 
able to take over. Under the heading, 
Overall Classification of Category he 
entered, POLITICAL. He placed the form 
flat in the envelope as instructed, and 
passed it to the robot. 


The robot franked it across the flap and fed 
it into a machine by its side. In a second or 
two the envelope popped out again, and 
the robot handed it back to Gilbert. 


Gilbert felt a sudden disquiet: "Well?" he 
asked. 


"Your application will take a short time to 
check,” the robot explained. "This machine 


sends a copy to the registry below. They 
carry a complete file there of all 
categories." 


"Oh, | see," said Gilbert, relieved. While 
he waited he scanned the posters stuck up 
round the walls of the cubicle. Most bore 
the faces of successful category filers — 
inventors of such jobs as_ hydroponics 
Stabiliser, | cybernetic  diviner, _ trau- 
mographist. What in creation was a 
traumographist? Gilbert wondered. A 
shock writer? One who drew graphs of 
shock responses? In what? Men? Atoms? 


Gilbert smiled. The sound of such 
specialised and enigmatic vocations no 
longer made him feel hopelessly | ill- 
equipped in this complex world. Now he 
was going to meet the world on its own 
terms, and — A beep came from the 
machine and a slip of pasteboard popped 


up. The robot took it, scanned it, then lifted 
its crystalline eyes to Gilbert. 


"I'm sorry, sir, but your application has 
been rejected." Gilbert stood dazed, 
unbelieving. 


The robot went on, "The Category Office 
extends its sincere regrets, and trusts that 
this will not deter you from making further 
applications. The Category Office —" 


Gilbert interrupted what was obviously a 
set speech. He _ stretched across the 
counter and grabbed the robot by one 
articulated arm. "Look here, you — you 
metallic mouthpiece. That application is 
legitimate. Nobody's got any right to reject 
it. You can't just stand there and —" 


"Please." The unalterable pitch of the 


robot's voice only pointed its obvious 
embarrassment. Conditioned, like — all 
robots, never to be hostile to humans, It 
could only make pathetic token efforts to 
release itself. 


Gilbert sighed and let go, feeling ashamed 
of himself. "Anyway," he persisted, "I want 
to see somebody about this." 


"An overseer is already on his way," the 
robot said. 


He must, unnoticed, have pressed an 
alarm signal, Gilbert realised. 


The overseer came in briskly, a round, 
cheerful individual. 


"Ah, Mr Gilbert Parry. About your 
application, is it? Well, I'm very sorry. We 


don't wish to turn down anybody's 
application, you understand. Naturally, 
we-" 


"Naturally nothing," Gilbert — said 
brusquely. "That category | put forward is 
perfectly admissible?" 


"But, Mr Parry —" 


"Don't interrupt. I've got a right to be 
heard. You may think you have all this 
sewn up nice and tidily. That's what the two 
political parties think, but they're wrong. 
Both of them support the system as it is. 
That's not enough." 


"But, Mr Parry, you can't —" 


"| can. What's more, I'll set out and 
prove, if | have to, that even from the 
standpoint of the status quo an opposition 


is socially necessary. Now, don't try to tell 
me | can't do that.” The manager smiled. 
"But the need of an opposition is 
recognised. | was only trying to tell you that 
you can't register the category. Because it 
was registered years ago." 


"What!" 


"Yes, the Humans Only movement, as 
it's called, is a recognised party, though it's 
never managed to win an election or attract 
many adherents. Most people are only too 
grateful for the benefits robots have 
brought. But the movement does have 
State backing — funds, offices, the same 
proportion of salaried officials to members 
as the two big parties." 


Gilbert was already drifting miserably to the 
door. 


"Of course," the overseer added 
helpfully, “you could take up voluntary work 
for the party. There's always the chance 
you might be able to step into a salaried 
vacancy in a few years." 


"Thanks, it doesn't matter," Gilbert 
mumbled, and left the cubicle. A group of 
waiting hopefuls took one look at his face 
and melted away. 


Outside, he wandered along. There was 
only one thing to do. That was to start all 
over again at some other line, study and 
study until he was as proficient at it as he 
was at playing the bassoon. 


But what line? And how could he be sure 
that that wouldn't be taken over by robots 
before he became skilled at it? Still, there 
was nothing for it but to try. Even if it came 
to nothing, Marge wouldn't be able to get at 


him — not fairly, anyway. More than that, he 
wouldn't have to put up with his own 
gnawing sense of failure. 


Noticing a library, he turned into it. He 
asked the assistant — a robot even here in 
a centre of learning — for guidance. It 
brought him a well-thumbed handbook. 


Leading in the categories it listed were 
those of the old occupations that were too 
closely linked to flesh and blood and spirit 
to be easily yielded up to the robot — 
medicine, law, the creative arts. Well, 
medicine was out. He was no weakling, but 
he couldn't stand the thought of coldly 
opening up bodies. Law? He couldn't argue 
successfully with his own wife, let alone 
with a judge and jury. And as for the 
creative arts — you had to have a vocation, 
hadn't you? 


No, it would have to be something totally 
new — one of the bewilderingly complex 
fields like... what was it on that poster’... 
traumography? On the impulse he looked it 


up. 


Yes, it was here, all right. But he couldn't, 
after minutes of perplexed reading and 
rereading, even make out what field it was 
in, the language describing it was so 
specialised. He/// it was even worse than 
he had feared. 


He riffled through the book dejectedly. 
Then suddenly a displayed ad caught his 
eye. It read: 


ON RESERVE? 
DON'T FRET! 


CONTACT THE C. P. JONES BUREAU 
CATEGORY INVENTORS ROOM 53, 


UNIVERSE BUILDING 


So there were ways! Why, of course, there 
had to be. The system had been going for 
years; it was bound to happen that people 
would emerge with just this flair. Alert 
young men, their minds not canalised like 
his in the narrow bounds of one profession, 
but at ease in this complicated world, able 
to see the need for a new job here, a new 
branch there. 


But how would you pay for such a service? 
Reservists’ scrip was unnegotiable. Still, he 
had a few hundred credits of real money 
salted away for a possible emergency. It 
was worth a try. 


Universe Building, despite its grandiloquent 
name, was a_e small, dingy building 
downtown, all of thirty years old by the look 


of it. Still, Gilbert told himself, it was unwise 
to prejudge the goods by the package. 


But the fracas as he made to enter was 
rather more disturbing. He had to jump 
back hastily as the narrow swingdoors flew 
open and two burly individuals burst 
through, carrying a_ struggling, spitting 
burden. Through flailing arms and legs 
Gilbert glimpsed an old gnome-like face, 
pink with frustration. Once on the sidewalk 
the two huskies lowered the man to his feet 
with exaggerated solicitude, gave him one 
meaningful look and retreated into the 
building. One of them _ re-emerged 
momentarily to throw out a_ battered 
briefcase at the old man's feet. 


"I'll get a writ served on you, you scum!" 
their victim bellowed, shaking his fist. His 
stature was as gnome-like as his face, but 
his voice was surprisingly resonant. "A 


man's got his rights, you know. I'll — I'll — 


The littlhe man subsided, as if realising the 
futility of hurling his protest at blank doors. 
With a spluttering sigh he picked up his 
case, gave an outraged jerk to his bolero, 
then hobbled off down the street. 


Gilbert looked after him for a moment, 
feeling a twinge of sympathy for the poor 
old chap. He only hoped the incident had 
nothing to do with the C. P. Jones Bureau, 
that that wasn't their normal way of 
handling clients. Quelling the thought, he 
went in. "Room fifty-three?" Gilbert asked 
the robot enquiry clerk. "The C. P. Jones 
Bureau" 


"I'm sorry, sir, but Mr Jones no longer 
operates here." 


"Oh, but his bureau?" 
"Mr Jones was himself the bureau." 


"Well, has he started up anywhere else, 
do you know?" 


"He left no information on that point, sir." 


Gilbert shrugged resignedly and left. So 
that was that. And that left what? 
Traumography? He shuddered at the 
thought. As he hesitated on the sidewalk 
he thought of the chucking-out incident. 
Now, there was a job. They daren't build a 
manhandling robot. He flexed his biceps 
thoughtfully — The thought died miserably. 
You probably had to have your name put 
down at birth for a trade as rudimentary as 
that. He sighed and wandered off. 


Passing a bar, he went in as automatically 
as if it were a habit, which it never had 
been. This was an open bar, not one of 
those bleak reservists’ places where you 
had to produce a ration card. Here you 
paid money. He went to a booth and 
ordered a double Scotch from the robot 
waiter. 


lt wasn't until he turned to reach in his 
pocket to pay that Gilbert noticed who was 
sitting Opposite him. It was the little old 
man he had seen thrown out of the 
Universe Building. He was_ looking 
mournfully at his drink as if it were a 
clouded crystal ball. 


The sight moved Gilbert to pity. Here was 
he feeling sorry for himself. At least he had 
youth. On an impulse he lifted his glass 
and said, "Better times." 


The old man raised his head slowly. “Huh/" 
he said. Then he managed a wan smile 
and said, “Thank you," and drained his 
glass. Gilbert drained his own, and to his 
questioning glance the old man _ said, 
"Same as you.” Gilbert ordered up. 


"| saw what happened to you back 
there," Gilbert ventured sympathetically. 


"Did you?" The old man sighed. "The 
robbers! Throwing a man out after all these 
years." He looked so sad that Gilbert 
instantly regretted having mentioned the 
incident. 


"It's a wrench when you've worked in the 
same building for nearly ten years," the old 
man went on. 


"Oh, you worked there?" 


"| had my own office. The C. P. Jones 
Bureau.” 


"You — C. P. Jones?" Gilbert's 
conception of alert young men underwent 
violent revision. 


"Why, you heard of me?" The old boy's 
face lit up eagerly. 


"Heard of you? | was coming to see if 
you could fix me up." 


"You were?" Mr Jones relapsed _ into 
sadness. "Ah, well, perhaps it was a good 
job | wasn't there. It saved you from being 
disappointed." 


Gilbert was puzzled. "| was disappointed. 
But how do you mean?" 


"Well, | didn't have a category in stock." 
He paused, then with the air of one 
relieved to get a confession off his chest, 
added, "As a matter of fact, son, | never did 
manage to invent a single category — 
except the one." 


"Oh," said Gilbert, his sympathy 
beginning to be tinged with suspicion. 
"What was the one?" 


"Why, the category of category inventor, 
of course." The old man sniffed. "Perhaps | 
wasnt very good at it, but | did have 
charter rights. Seems that nothing's sacred 
any longer, not even charter rights. They 
revised my category a week ago and 
cancelled my licence. Mind you, | didn't 
take it sitting down. But what can you do?" 
He took a despondent sip at his drink. 
“They've got you all ways" 


Gilbert felt a stirring of resentment at such 
ingratitude. "It seems to me," he said 
roughly, "you had a pretty good run for your 
money. | should think your clients have got 
the grievance." 


The old man looked up indignantly. "Why? 
They didn't do too badly. | always worked 
hard for them. Was it my fault the ideas 
didn't come? Anyway, it didn't cost them 
anything. My fee was only payable out of 
salary if and when | delivered." 


"Oh," said Gilbert. The old man hadn't 
been such a shark, then. 


The old man chuckled now. "You're right, 
though, about having a good run. | 
suppose, all in all, | did." 


“But how come you got away with it all 


that time?" 


Mr Jones chuckled again. "Well, it was the 
Rehabilitation Office that paid me my fixed 
salary. Whereas it was the Labour Office 
that | was supposed to pay any fees into — 
less my commission, of course. Once a 
year the Accounting Office — that's another 
department again — sent round a robot 
auditor to check the book. They just never 
got around to checking up with each other, 
| suppose — until now." He fell back into 
gloom. "Now I've gofto invent another job." 


Gilbert took in the other's gnome-like face, 
the gnarled hands about his glass. "But | 
should have thought you'd be past... | 
mean, well —" 


"You mean, why do | worry about 
another job at my age, is that it? Because 
my wife is not my age. She's only — well, 


she says she's twenty-nine — anyway, she 
wouldn't take kindly to the notion of my 
being on reserve." 


"Ah, these wives," Gilbert agreed. "It 
wouldn't be so bad if we didn't have them 
to reckon with." 


"Wouldn't it?" said Mr Jones, almost 
fiercely. "For me, I'm glad the way it is. If it 
wasn't for Babs — that's my wife — I'd have 
gone to pieces. | used to be a trapeze artist 
in circuses. That's how | met Babs; she 
was a dancer in a sideshow. | was the 
oldest trapeze man in the game, but even | 
had to pack it up some day. Got too shaky. 
lf it hadn't been for Babs I'd have gone to 
seed, been in my urn by now as like as not. 
Babs has got her faults, but she's a damn 
sight better encouragement to a man than 
any of these noble, shoulder-to-shoulder 
dames. /Jhey want the feeling of power 


over a man. Babs only wants money and 
the things that money buys, and she's 
happy. And so am I." 


Gilbert felt suddenly small beside such 
rough-and-ready philosophy. "Mm-mm, 
maybe you're right. Have another drink." 


"No, it's my turn," the old man insisted. 
And, as the drinks arrived, "But I'm talking 
about myself too much. How is it with you?" 


Gilbert told him, and they had another 
drink. And they swapped yarns about their 
ex-professions. And they had another 
drink. And then Mr Jones suggested they 
make a move to a real bar. 


And that started a bar-crawl such as Gilbert 
in his sober life had never imagined 
possible. They talked, they joked. Even the 


way the world was treating them both 
assumed, under the influence of more and 
more drink, the aspect of one great joke. 


They laughed themselves silly over 
traumography and what it could be, their 
interpretations ranging from the inane to 
the obscene. That started them off on 
inventing mock categories, a game that 
lasted them through two bars and got them 
thrown out of a third when the categories 
became too outrageous. 


In one bar, in a lull, they ordered beer, and 
it had a sad effect on the little man. He 
became positively melancholic. He said 
they were selfish, that everyone was 
selfish. They ought to feel sorry, not for 
themselves, but for the robots. Revealing 
unexpected depths to his character, he 
proceeded to recite lugubriously: 


How am | to face the odds 
Of man's bedevilment and God's 


|, a stranger and afraid In a world | never 
made? 


Luckily that phase didn't last. Gilbert 
quickly ordered whisky again, and the 
resilient little man was back in form in a 
flash. And when Gilbert said, "What say we 
start a union for robots, then?" Mr Jones 
threw himself into the idea with rare zest. 
For a moment they wondered if that might 
not be the salvation for both of them, until 
they reflected that a robot's minimum week 
could only be a 168-hour one, work being 
their one function — and who'd have any 
interest in opposing that? 


The evening became more and more wild. 
Gilbert was never sure afterwards whether 
the little man _ really did give a 


demonstration of the finer points of trapeze 
work from a chandelier. He would recall 
that they drank a great deal of liquor 
between them, and that somewhere in the 
early hours he fell into a robocab. 


After that all was darkness... 


lt was the red glare of the sun through his 
eyelids that woke him. He recoiled with a 
groan. He heard shutters pulled, and was 
devoutly grateful for the dimness. A figure 
moved near him. "Is that you, Marge, 
honey?" he whimpered. 


"No, sir, this is your new robot." 


It was holding out a glass of something that 
fizzed. Gilbert took it eagerly and downed it 


at a gulp. 
"A-ah, that's better." 
"Will there be anything else, sir?" 


"No, thanks." He was seized with a 
sudden fear. "Yes. Yes, there is. My wife." 
"Mrs Parry asked me to tell her as soon as 
you awoke," the robot said. 


Gilbert breathed out in relief. For a moment 
he had had the thought that Marge might 
have left him. He couldn't have blamed her 
if she had — not after his behaviour 
yesterday — then last night on top of it. He 
was overcome with sudden contrition. 


"It's all right," he said to the robot. "I'll tell 
her myself. I'm getting up." 


And somehow he managed it, though he 
wouldn't have without the assistance of the 
robot. 


"Thank you," Gilbert told it. Then, feeling 
the need to do penance all round, he 
added, somewhat sheepishly, "You have 
made me very happy.” 


“Thank you, sir," said the robot, 
inevitably without inflection, but when it 
repeated the words Gilbert felt that it really 
meant them. His_ penitential mood 
considerably sustained, he went in to 
Marge. And when he saw her, looking her 
prettiest, he felt touched to the quick. He 
began to mumble words of abject apology. 


“But she cut him short with a kiss. "Don't 
apologise, honey. It was all my fault. If | 
hadn't nagged you you wouldn't have acted 
like that." She guided him to a chair "Here." 


She poured" him a cup of black coffee. 
"What would you like for breakfast?" 


"I've got it here, thanks," he said weakly. 


she nodded sympathetically. 


Feeling abashed by SO much 
understanding, Gilbert fumbled in his 
pocket for a cigarette. With the pack a slip 
of paper came out. He looked at it. It read 
simply: Umbrological Parallax Tracer. Now 
what the heck did that mean? It was in his 
own handwriting, too. Then a dim memory 
crawled back from the confusion of the 
night before. He stared at the words, 
repeating them over and over to himself 
between sips of coffee. 


Then it suddenly dawned on him. "Why, 
that's it/" he exclaimed — and winced. 


Despite having served him up with an 
answer, his head still couldn’t stand that 
amount of sudden excitement. 


"What's the matter, sweet?" Marge 
crooned. "Here, have a cerebrin." 


He tottered to his feet, "Oh, don’t be so 
noble and_ shoulder-to-shoulder."” He 
grinned and kissed her quickly. "Don't pay 
any attention to me, honey, I’ve just seen 
the light." He drained his coffee hurriedly. 
"l’ve got something urgent to attend to." He 
kissed her again and dashed off. 


He chose a different cubicle this time, just 
to be on the safe side, and made his 
application with a practised, if shaky hand. 


This time an official came unsummoned. 
The manager himself, what was more, for 
so he introduced himself to Gilbert. He was 


holding the copy of the application in his 
hand. 


"I'm glad to meet you, Mr Parry," he said. 
"Umbrological Parallax Tracer. Ah, yes, 
most interesting. What exactly is that?" 


With a calmness that surprised even 
himself, Gilbert answered, "Well, it involves 
ascertaining the degrees of parallax that 
occur in umbrological investigations. It's 
not easy to explain in a few words, but —" 


"Of course," said the manager 
understandingly. "Il thought it would 
probably be too complex for me to grasp. 
But you failed to enter the overall 
classification. | can make it on_ the 
photostat for you" He looked at Gilbert 
enquiringly; his stylus poised. 


For a moment Gilbert floundered, cursing 
himself for having overlooked the point. "Er 
— well, that's not easy to describe, either. 
You see —" 


"| understand," said the manager 
soothingly. "Shall we say Synthesis, then’? 
That covers a multitude of categories these 
days." 


"Oh — ah, yes, yes, it's definitely a form 
of synthesis." 


The manager nodded and filled in the 
space. "There's just one more point. The 
West Town office has already admitted an 
application this morning for, ah" — he 
consulted a slip of paper in his hand — "an 
Umbrological Parallax Co-relator. It just 
came through on the tape. Now, you'd 
have to prove, if called upon, that the two 
functions are distinct and separate." 


For a moment Gilbert doubted the 
testimony of his own ears. Then there 
really was something called Umbrology — 
in which parallaxes occurred? And then he 
realised — "That wouldn't have been a Mr 
C. P. Jones, would it?" 


"Why, yes. You know each other, then?" 


We should have met this morning," lied 
Gilbert stoutly, "to file our categories 
together. One of us must have got the 
offices mixed. You see, umbrology has 
been our life work — in our spare hours, 
that is. But a parallax tracer is entirely 
different from a parallax co-relator. In fact, 
they're two entirely opposed functions. 
Opposed, but mutually dependent, if you 
understand. You see, a parallax can only 
be co-related in dialectical opposition and 
conjunction to and with its being traced." 


Gilbert was beginning to enjoy himself. To 
put it more simply —" 


"That's perfectly all right," said the 
manager. "I'll see that the distinction is 
made clear. Your charter will be mailed to 
you in a few days. But, if you're working in 
the same field, hadn't you better share 
facilities with your friend, Mr Jones? 
Provisionally, anyway?" 


"Why, yes," said Gilbert. "Permanently, 
come to that. It would save a lot of delay in 
our work." 


"Indeed. Well, Mr Jones will already 
have been granted offices. Hold on, I'll get 
the address from West Town." 


lt was a new office in a new building. When 
Gilbert entered Mr Jones was arranging 
some handsome-looking furniture. The little 


man straightened, and his eyes lit up. 


"Hello, my boy. So you found me, then." 


Gilbert grinned. "You old rogue. You nearly 
queered the pitch for me." 


The old man chuckled. "Well, all's fair. And 
somehow you didn't get around to giving 
me your address last night. And | didn't 
know you'd get the self-same idea. | do 
remember that we laughed a lot over it and 
said it was one of the best categories we 
thought up. Of the printable ones, that is." 
He chuckled again. "Anyway, | did alter the 
end to give you a loophole." 


Gilbert clapped the little man on the back. 
“That was more than | thought to do, | must 
admit. But | didn't remember you writing it 
down, too." He smiled. "Il can only just 


remember writing it down myself." 


Gilbert looked around the office, and felt a 
sudden sharp pang of conscience. "Of 
course, we're cheating, aren't we." 


"Cheating?" said the little man — feigning 
indignation very well, Gilbert thought. "I'm 
not. We may be anticipating a trifle, but 
that's a different thing altogether. I've 
already looked up Umbrology for a start. 
It's all right, there isn't such a word — not 
yet. As near as | can make out it would be 
a science of shadows. Now all we have to 
do is find the parallaxes" 


"But — you're not serious?" said Gilbert. 


"Serious? Of course I'm serious. Can we 
help it if we haven't caught up with our 
category yet? Who was the great man, the 


Indian squatting on his haunches where he 
was born — or Columbus setting out to find 
a place that no one knew existed? We've 
just got to have the same kind of faith as 
Columbus had. You've got brains. As for 
me, | always found it easier to earn my 
living on a trapeze. But I'm no slouch. My 
brain's been very well preserved all these 
years, swinging about a hundred feet up 
with nothing to do. Oh, | may not have 
been any great shakes in my last category, 
but that wasn't specific enough. In 
umbrology | think we've got something a 
man can really get his teeth into" 


"But they'll find out," said Gilbert, 
weakening. 


“Courage, my lad, courage. The world's 
SO complicated these days, everyone's 
such a specialist, that no one can be sure 
what's actual fact yet and what isn't. What 


was that one you came out with last night — 
traumographist? Well, how many 
traumographists are there in the world? 
say there's only one, which is more than 
possible. Then only he knows what he's 
doing. Anyway, if they step in before we've 
got anywhere, then we'll just start in some 
other line. The scope's enormous." 


Why, Gilbert told himself, he really does 
mean it! What was more, such confidence 
was catching. It was striking, too, the way 
the little old man made no kind of 
reservation on account of his years. He 
talked as if he were immortal, his capacity 
boundless. Standing there now, his head 
cocked to one side, he did look like some 
ageless troll, indefatigable and of infinite 
resource. 


"Anyway," said Mr Jones. "I'm not letting 
grass grow under my feet. Here" — his grin 


nearly bisected his face — "don't just stand 
there. Our robot hasn't arrived yet. Give me 
a hand with this filing cabinet. We're going 
to need it." 


MARTIN HILLMAN 


The Facts of Life 


Fredd was in the kitchen, tinkering with the 
interior of the autocook, which had lately 
been producing gravies with just a touch 
too much seasoning. Perhaps not many 
men would have bothered — but Fredd was 
proud of his skill with the ‘cook. Mart 
always said that no man had as delicate a 
touch on the dials as her Fredd. 
Remembering that, he hummed a pleased 
little song as he made the fine adjustments 
that were necessary. 


But when he heard the outer door of the 
house open and close, he straightened 
quickly, electronic cuisine forgotten. Mart 
must have come home early. He went 
quickly to a mirror, to check the state of his 
hair and his frilly shirt-front. Now he would 
be able to tell her — before their daughter 
came home from school — about some of 
the marvellous ideas he had had. Ideas 
about a pre-natal party, and about names 
for the baby. The sort of ideas that are of 
vast interest to people who are shortly to 
become parents again. 


"Mart? I'm in the kitchen!" 
No answer. 


Wouldn't you know it, he thought. She's 
brought an armload of work home from the 


University, and gone straight into her study. 
| should have partnered a physicist, not an 
economist. You can't bring a reactor home 
with you. 


He tiptoed across the day-room and looked 
into the study. Strangely, Mart wasn't 
buried in extra academic labours. She was 
sitting motionless in front of the desk, 
glowering at a single piece of paper, which 
bore an official-looking letterhead. 


"Mart? Is something wrong?" 


The big woman shifted her glower to him. 
“Look at this" She held out the paper. 


Fredd took it automatically, but didn't look 
at it. "Is it from the EugenCom?" The 
thought struck him like a cold draught. 
“Have they — changed their minds?" 


"It's nothing to do with that. Not yet, 
anyway. Read it." 


He read it. The letter was short, formal, and 
pointed — especially the main paragraph. 


‘The Economic Planning Committee of 
the North American Planning Executive 
is pleased to inform you that your 
appointment as Associate Adviser to the 
North-West Eco-nomic Plan has been 
confirmed, and that...’ 


"They've accepted!" Elated, Fredd 
began a little skipping dance — which 
faltered and faded when he looked again at 
Mart. "Aren't you happy about it?" 


Mart, clearly far from happy, snatched the 
paper and waved it at him. 


"Why don't you ever listen to what | tell 
you? Don't you remember who the head of 
NorWestEcon is?" 


Fredd fluttered for a second — then 
recollection came. "Oh that woman who 
thinks women shouldn't have babies —" 


"Yes. Parrirt. Head of the Campaign for 
Laboratory Gesta-tion." Mart ground the 
words out as if they hurt. "Once that old 
harridan knows that her latest appointee 
not only doesn't believe in test-tube babies, 
but is actually going to be insemin-ated 
again — futt!" She drew a _ forefinger 
graphically across her throat. 


"She can't stop you, though, can she? 


Not once the Eugen-CQM has approved 
it?" 


"No, she can't stop that. But she can find 
another Associate in a hurry — another 
CLG-er like herself." 


"Then couldn't they give you another 
area? Or something?" 


Mart sighed. "The NorWest is a plum — 
most people my age get the Mid South or 
some other depressed area, if they're 
accepted at all. Anyway, | can't argue. If 
the computers say I'm right for the 
NorWest, it's that or nothing. There are lots 
of other economists dying for a chance like 
this." 


Suddenly Fredd saw the point. "You mean 
— you're saying you can't have both? The 
baby and the job?" 


"That's what it looks like." 


Fredd's eyes filled with tears. It was so 
unfair, so cruel! 


After all their weeks of Suspense, waiting 
for the Eugenics Planning Committee to 
finish the assessment — and_ the 
celebrating they had done when official 
permission came for Mart to have another 
child. And then more suspense, when 
Mart's department head at the University 
recommended her for an Associate post 
with the EconCom. And now — this. 


Mart came over and put her arm around 
him, and he began to cry in earnest, 
careless of the damage to his make-up. 
And then they heard the street door open 
and their eight-year-old daughter clatter 
through the day-room into the kitchen. 


"Hey, where is everybody? I'm home |" 


Mart patted Fredd's arm. "Go wash your 
face. I'll see to Kit. And don't be upset — 
there'll be some way out of this." 


But the tone of her voice made it clear that 
there could be no way out but the hard 
way. 


Over the evening meal the two adults tried 
hard to pretend that nothing was wrong. If 
they succeeded, it was because little Kit 
was too preoccupied to notice the 
atmosphere. It was an understandable 
preoccupation — her parents had recently 
been obsessed with the same thing for 
weeks — but still, when It was made known, 
it Came as something of a surprise. 


Towards the end of the meal, the little girl 


looked from one to the other and 
announced, "| know where babies come 
from." 


Mart frowned at her. "Aren't you a little 
young... ?" 


"How do you know?" Fredd broke in 
sharply. 


Kit looked smug. "A girl at school told me. 
She said it's when two people —" and she 
went on to describe, in colourful detail, a 
physical act of which she should have 
remained ignorant — thought the horrified 
Fredd — for years yet. 


"Kit, really!" Fredd interrupted the 
recitation, looking appealingly at Mart for 
help. 


Mart rallied. "That is certainly not where 
babies come from. That is something 
women and men do after they have been 
partnered, to — ah — show how much they 
love each other." 


"And people don't talk about it," Fredd 
put in. "Not just to anyone." 


"All right." Kit nodded, accepting the 
rebuke, but not at all diverted from the 
main subject. "Then where do babies come 
from?" 


Mart looked trapped. "| suppose I'd better 
tell you. I'll Keep it simple." 


Fredd escaped into the kitchen. Of all the 
times for Kit to start wondering about 
babies. And what do we say now if she 
asks when we're going to...? That was 


something he didn't want to think about. He 
began to fuss with the clearing-up process, 
hearing Mart's deep voice in the other 
room. 


"You see, babies grow inside women," 
she was saying. "They're planted there, the 
way youd plant a seed. In the city there's a 
group of people who know all about babies 
— and they decide when a woman should 
have a baby, and what seed should be 
planted, and so on. Understand?" 


The child must have nodded, for Mart went 
on. 


"Good. Well, then the doctor comes, and 
brings the seed of the baby in his 
satchel..." 


When the little girl had been put to bed — 


without asking any more = awkward 
questions — Mart and Fredd sat in the day- 
room for a long time without speaking. Mart 
stared morosely at the floor, and Fredd 
watched her, unwilling to interrupt her 
thoughts. But finally he could no longer 
stand the silence. 


"Wouldn't it help if we talked about it?" 
he asked timidly. 


“There's nothing to talk about." Mart 
slumped deeper in her chair. "It's a simple 
decision. | either give up a child or give up 
a career." 


“Couldn't the EugenCom do 
something?" 


"Such as what? They'd let me defer the 
baby, if | wanted to wait till old Parritt died, 
or until | was shifted to another EconPlan. 


But it might be years. And by then | could 
be past the age — or the EugenCom could 
change their assessment. Anything could 
happen." 


"Well, there's always —" Fredd hesitated, 
then plunged — "a laboratory." 


Mart exploded. "A test-tube baby? Do it 
Parritt's way? | suppose then I'd really be in 
favour with her. But you know very well 
what's wrong with that method." 


Fredd did know. He remembered the furore 
there had been when the psychologists 
had shown that babies from fertilised ova 
incubated in labs were somehow deficient, 
psychologically. The — what was the term? 
— pre-natal contact with the mother 
apparently gave the child something that 
just couldn't be provided in a lab. Of 
course, the CLG — believing that women 


should be freed from the upsets and 
distractions of pregnancy — rejected this as 
sentimental rubbish. But Mart was sure it 
was true — and Fredd had always pitied 
women who, for medical or other reasons, 
had to have lab babies or none at all. 


"Fredd." Mart leaned forward to take his 
hand. "What do you think | should do? Tell 
me honestly — which do you want?" 


Once again tears filled Fredd's eyes. "l 
don't know! Don't ask me to choose!" 


"Would it" — Mart's voice sounded as if 
she too were about to cry — "would it matter 
terribly to you if we didn't have another 
child?" 


Yes, it would, it would, thought Fredd wildly 
— but another part of his mind was saying, 


No, it's her career, her whole life, another 
child isn't that important! 


Then it became too much for him and he 
buried his head in his arms, sobbing, 
without replying. Mart stroked his long dark 
hair for a moment, then walked heavily 
from the roam. 


The next day Mart was downcast and 
brooding, speaking only in monosyllables 
to Fredd and Kit. Fredd knew better than to 
bring up the subject. It had to be entirely 
Mart's decision, and he knew that he would 
accept without question whatever choice 
she made. 


But — when Kit had left for school and Mart 
for a morning lecture — Fredd felt he had to 
talk to someone. So in a few minutes he 
was pouring out the story to Bobb, his 


neighbour and best friend, who was 
shaking his blond curls in sympathy. And 
not only sympathy: Bobb was of a practical 
turn of mind, and refused to believe that 
any situation was ever hopeless. 


“How do you know there's no way out till 
you try?" he said, practically. 


"Try what?" Fredd felt better already, 
having someone to share his anxiety with. 


"Anything — everything! Go and see this 
Parritt person yourself — throw yourself on 
her sympathy, bat your big brown eyes, 
melt her icy heart." 


"But Mart said..." 


"Oh, women!" There was a world of 
Superiority in that word. "They're all 


pessimists — they give up too easily. It's at 
least worth a try!" 


"Well, | don't know..." 


"Or," Bobb went on, warming to his 
advisory role, "go to the EugenCom and 
explain things to them. Maybe _ they'll 
Suggest something. They're the experts, 
aren't they?" 


This was slightly better advice — Fredd felt 
more able to face impersonal government 
officials than crusty old economists. "Could 
| just walk in and see someone?" 


"Of course! And the sooner the better — 
then you can get poor Mart out of her 
gloom." 


Fredd thought about it. It couldn't do any 


harm to go. And, if he could work up the 
courage, it would make him feel a little less 
helpless than he had felt the night before. 


Bobb seemed to be reading his thoughts. 
“There's no point in just sitting around 
feeling useless. Go and do something — it's 
your problem, too, you know." 


"| Suppose So." 


"That's the whole trouble with men." 
Bobb was growing heated. "They leave it to 
the women to get things done, and then 
they feel useless and inferior. Don't forget 
there once was a time when women just 
had babies, and men ran things." 


Fredd sighed. He had heard it all before. 
Bobb was an active member of a small 
and, to Fredd, rather foolish group calling 


itself "“eMANcipation". They were always 
writing letters to editors and making 
speeches about equality for men, and 
ending the exploitation of the male sex, 
and much more of the same. He didn't feel 
like arguing about it today — but he had to 
say something. 


"Did women ever really just have babies 
and nothing more? What about all those 
queens and women _=§ scientists and 
everything?" 


Bobb snorted. "Exceptions. All exceptions. 
Why, right now, over in England, the men 
are completely equal. They work at 
responsible jobs, right along with women, 
and no one thinks twice about it. And look 
at us — slaves!" 


"You're exaggerating, Fredd said. ‘I 
don't feel like a slave. Women and men are 


partners, just as they should be. Anyway — 
who looks after the house, in England?" 


"A typical male reaction. We look after 
the house — while our partners hold the 
important jobs, make the decisions, have 
the babies — and we're not even the 
fathers!" 


Fredd looked shocked. "Are you 
eMANcipation people against eugenics, 
too?" 


"Well, why not?" Bobb said defiantly. "If 
we fathered our children, we'd at least be 
doing something more important than — 
housecleaning." 


"That's silly," said Fredd firmly, getting 
up to leave. "Men aren't as useless as that. 
I'm not, anyway. I'm going to the 
EugenCom tomorrow, and see what they 


Say. 


"Good for you!" Bobb laughed. "We'll 
make an eMAN-cipator out of you yet." 


Returning home, Fredd plunged into a 
frenzy of housework — partly as an act of 
defiance against Bobb's last remark, partly 
as a way of forestalling the nervousness he 
felt at the thought of visiting the 
EugenCom. He knew he would have to go 
— or he would never forgive himself for not 
trying. But he didn't want to think about it 
now, or he would get panicky. Instead, — as 
he directed the movements of the 
robocleaners, he thought about Bobb's 
weird ideas. 


lt was such nonsense. As far as he knew, 
women had always been the dominant sex 
— in America anyway. He recalled Mart's 
allusions to the control the women had 


over the economy, even back in the days 
before the Planning Executive. Women 
had held the purse-strings, Mart had once 
said; the market was geared for them. 
Also, everyone knew that it had been 
women who had kept the country going all 
through the Asian wars, when almost the 
entire male population of North America 
between the ages of 14 and 60 had been 
fed into the war machine. Not many had 
come back, either. If it hadn't been for 
Planning, and all the planning committees 
— especially the Eugenics Committee — 
there wouldn't have been much of a 
country left. And it had been women who 
had done that. 


Anyway, Fredd thought, he was perfectly 
happy, just running the house and looking 
after Mart and Kit. He didn't want to go out 
to work — not that there was any job he 
could do if he did go. He had no special 


skills, outside the home. And if he did 
sometimes feel a little useless, well, all he 
had to do was remember that he had a 
lovely home and a happy family — and that 
was all that mattered. 


Except — they weren't happy at the 
moment. And perhaps never would be 
again, in the same way. Mart's decision, 
whichever way it went, would leave a scar 
on their happiness for a long time. Unless, 
the next day at the EugenCom, he found a 
way around the problem. It would be up to 
him. 


Somehow — in the face of the task he had 
set himself — Fredd felt that he would 
almost prefer to remain useless. 


But by the next morning Fredd was more 
willing to face the ordeal of the EugenCom 


visit — because he remembered the 
agonised look on Mart's face, the evening 
before, when she had mumbled that she 
hadn't spoken to anyone about it, that she 
hadn't yet been able to decide. Filled with 
determination, Fredd dressed in a sober 
costume — trousers not too tight, a plain 
shirt, a dark coat, and little make-up — and 
took the monorail into the city. On the way 
he wondered briefly if he should have told 
Mart of his plan; it might have made her 
rest easier. But — there was no sense in 
raising false hopes. He had enough hopes, 
which might prove false, for both of them. 


Inside the foyer of the huge _ building, 
sprawling over many acres, that housed 
the Eugenics Committee, Fredd hesitantly 
approached a receptionist, a sallow little 
man with a professionally blank stare. The 
man looked him up and down calculatingly 
— making Fredd glad that he had dressed 


as he had — and waited for him to speak. 


Fredd introduced himself. "My partner has 
been assigned to have a child, but there's 
some — difficulty." He paused, but there 
was no reaction. He pressed on. "Could | 
see someone in charge?" 


"You have an appointment?" The man's 
voice was chilly. Fredd's heart sank. "I'm 
afraid — no. But isn't there someone —?" 


The receptionist turned away abruptly and 
riffled through some cards, then spoke 
briefly into an intercom. Fredd waited, dry- 
mouthed and wet-palmed. Finally the man 
turned back to him. 


"Assistant Sub-Director, Block B-3. She'll 
see you — but she won't be free for about 
an hour. You can wait, or come back." 


“Thank you. I'll wait." 


As Fredd turned away the man suddenly 
relented and became human. "Hang on. 
Every week we have a guided tour of the 
place — there's one today. Why don't you 
go along? Better than just sitting. Go 
through that door..." 


Fredd went through the door, glad of the 
chance to be distracted. He found himself 
among a group of people docilely following 
a guide, a slim girl in a white uniform. 
Within minutes — rolling along corridors on 
moving floor-strips, or mounting from floor 
to floor on silent escalators — Fredd was 
hopelessly lost and confused. But, in spite 
of his private anxiety, he was. also 
impressed and fascinated. 


The EugenCom, as the guide pointed out, 
could be thought of as a gigantic but 
closely integrated industrial complex. Its 
product was people — the future population 
of the country people of an optimum 
quality, and of the required number and 
distribution. And the central control of the 
complex was the tour's first stop: the 
immense block that housed vast banks of 
linked computers and _ their human 
attendants. Here were stored’ the 
incalculable number of factors — genetic, of 
course, but also social, psychological, 
economic, and more — which determined, 
out of the country's millions of adults, which 
man's sperm might satisfactorily fertilise 
which woman's ovum. Although in practice 
potential parents were classified by groups, 
and any man in a group might become the 
never-to-be-known impregnator of any 
woman in the group. 


"There's nothing too fixed or rigid about 
it," the guide was saying. "EugenCom 
doesn't dictate the total nature of the child, 
or its place in society, or anything that 
precise. Our function is more generalised. 
For one thing, we prevent transmission of 
defects. Most of you will never have heard 
of things like haemophilia or Rhesus 
conflicts — because EugenCom has wiped 
them out." 


"Don't you ever make mistakes?" asked 
a fat woman from the front of the group. 


The guide shrugged. "Wrong or inadequate 
data can always produce mistakes — so 
that, say, a congenital defect gets past us. 
But it happens a lot less than with random 
impregnation." 


The tour continued, the guide lecturing 
about EugenCom's unending battle against 


less detectable dangers — like latent mental 
illness — and about the need for organised 
population control. The billions upon 
billions of items of information in the 
computers held the means of, say, 
avoiding a population explosion in a given 
area — or preventing a family in financial 
Straits from burdening itself with more 
children. The information was gathered by 
the vast human and computer research 
offices — which the tour visited briefly 
before descending several floors to gape at 
the exterior of the huge sperm banks, 
storehouses of the future. 


"All automated," said the guide. "No one 
enters the banks. The central computers 
direct these machines to issue the sperm 
when and where required." She paused 
and looked around at the group. "I hope 
this doesn't disturb anyone —?" 


They all looked blank. 


“You may know that some people today 
—" the girl was contemptuous — "still believe 
that the male partners should be the 
inseminating agent." 


"Ridiculous!" snorted the fat lady who 
had spoken before. The rest of them 
murmured agreement. The eMANcipators 
again, Fredd thought. How can they think 
like that? People get partnered because 
they're in love. You can't change that — yet 
they might be the worst possible mates, 
eugenically. 


still, he could see some _ of _ the 
eMANcipators' viewpoint. It might be nice, 
he thought wistfully, to know that you had 
helped to produce the child you were to 
raise... But he shook the feeling off. Bobb's 
propaganda must really be getting to him. 


What about all the risks that eugenic 
planning avoided? 


On they went again, reaching a section of 
the building honeycombed with 
laboratories. They were shown how the so- 
called "test-tube" babies were produced, 
and examined some incubators containing 
six-month foetuses. 


"Of course, we try to keep such cases to 
a minimum," the guide said, "since there's 
the problem of pre-natal contact." 


They looked dutifully at the complicated 
equipment surrounding each foetus, and 
oohed and aahed over the tiny creatures 
themselves. Then the guide led them to a 
different collection of laboratories — in the 
experimental wing of the building. She 
valiantly tried to explain — involved 
investigations of parthenogenesis, direct 


gene manipulation, mutation, and more. 
Fredd's attention began to wander. His 
hour was nearly up, and he was growing 
more and more worried about the coming 
confrontation with the Assistant Sub- 
Director — and, for that matter, about how 
to get to that person. 


But then the guide moved on to a subject 
that snapped him back to attentiveness. 


“These experimenters," she was saying, 
“have been trying to create an incubator 
that will simulate womb conditions more 
completely — and provide the benefits of 
pre-natal contact. But apparently the 
factors are terribly complex and tenuous — 
so the experiments have been only 
partially successful. 

In fact, there may never be a satisfactory 
substitute for actual human child-bearing." 


Fredd sighed regretfully. For a moment it 
had seemed as if this might be the 
answer... He glanced again at the time. 


Only a few minutes left. Quickly he slipped 
away from the group into a _ corridor, 
stopping a _ passing technician for 
directions. Eventually, flustered and 
nervous, he arrived at the office of the 
Assistant Sub-Director. 


The ASD was a small, white-haired woman 
with a harassed expression, who increased 
Fredd's nervousness by searching through 
a pile of plastic file cards during Fredd's 
introduction of himself. The search turned 
out to be for Mart's file; tt was found and 
glanced through hurriedly. 


“Doesn't seem to be any problem here.’ 
The ASD peered at Fredd. "What's the 


difficulty?" 


Fredd inhaled deeply and began the story 
of their dilemma. As he spoke the woman's 
harassment visibly increased. 


"| sympathise," she said when he had 
finished. "But what do you expect us to do? 
Your partner has a clear decision to 
make...! 


"Yes, but | —" Fred groped for words — 
“we thought there might be some way of 
deferring —" 


"And being sure that she would be 
permitted a child later?" the ASD asked 
keenly. "But that would depend on whether 
your personal situation had changed. We 
don't predict the future." 


Fredd nodded, unable to think of anything 


else to Say. 


"Has your partner thought about having 
a laboratory baby?" 


"Definitely not!" On that point at least 
Fredd was sure of himself. 


"Mm. Can't say | blame her." The woman 
shook her head. "But in that case, I'm 
afraid there's nothing —" 


Fredd became desperate. "| was just in the 
experimental wing. They were doing 
something with the incubators — to give 
them something like pre-natal contact. Is 
there anything..." 


The ASD looked interested. "Something 
new? Mm. Not really my line, experimental 
work. Still, we can see." 


She turned away again, and began pawing 
through a pile of folders, glancing at each 
and discarding it. "No. Nothing. No." Then 
about halfway down the pile she glanced at 
one and didn't discard it. 


Fredd leaned forward impatiently. 


“How curious,” the woman muttered to 
herself, reading. "Have you _ found 
something?" 


The ASD paid him no attention, but read 
on. "Strange," she muttered. "Pe!lhaps it 
could be..." 


"Please" — Fredd was trembling — "what 
is it?" 


She looked up but ignored his question. 


"Would you excuse me for a moment? | 
think | should speak to someone about this. 
Most interesting. | won't keep you." Still 
muttering, she hurried from the office. 


Fredd waited, quivering, hardly daring to 
be hopeful. Had she found an experiment 
that could help — or was she off on some 
other track? And if there was. an 
experiment — then what was he getting 
Mart into? 


Shortly the woman returned, looking 
excited. 


"Come with me, please. The Director 
herself wants to speak to you." 


The Director of the Eugenics Committee 
was as large and imposing in her way as 
her office was in its. The ASD made the 


introductions deferentially, and showed 
Fredd into a chair. 


There was a silence while the Director 
studied him. Then she asked portentously, 
"What is your opinion of this eMANcipation 
organisation?" 


Fredd was taken aback by the irrelevance. 
"Why — a lot of silly cranks, | Suppose." 


The Director clasped her hands and 
smiled. "I'm interested that you should think 
so. We have felt that they might make 
things difficult..." The smile vanished, and 
the portentousness returned. "There might 
well be something we can do for your 
partner." 


Fredd leapt up excitedly. "Is there? What is 
it?" 


"It's very new, of course," the Director 
went on unhurriedly. "Just out of the 
planning stage, really. Not that there would 
be any cause to worry — but you and your 
partner would have to come to it as 
volunteers." 


"We'd do anything! Just tell me..." 


The Director gazed beneficently at him, 
then turned to the. ASD. "We seem to have 
volunteers for Experiment 5." 


The ASD regained some of her harassed 
expression. "Are we sure it can be made 
ready so soon?" 


"We'll give it a priority," said the Director, 
"and rush it through." 


By this time Fredd was very near hysterics. 


"Won't one of you please tell me what it 
is?" 


So the Director sat back, and told him. 


When Mart arrived home that evening, she 
was met at the door by a flushed and 
twittering Fredd, who ignored the downcast 
look on her face and flung his arms around 
her. 


"Mart, darling, the most fantastic thing 
has happened,” he chattered. "We dont 
have to worry..." 


He stopped as a sudden thought struck 
him. 


“Mart, you haven't done anything about it 
yet, have you?" 


"Yes, I've made my decision, Fredd." 


Fredd turned white, but before he could 
speak Mart went on. 


"| haven't told anyone yet, though. | 
wanted to tell you first." She squared her 
shoulders, not noticing Fredd's gasp of 
relief. "I've decided that my job at the 
University is good enough. I've decided 
that our happiness is more important. 
We're going to have the child, Fredd." 


Then Fredd astounded her by giggling. 
"Darling, it's a wonderful decision, and a 
lovely speech. Thank you. But now, you 
see — you can have both! Come and meet 
the Director!" 


Things were moving too fast for Mart. "The 


what?" 


"The Director of EugenCom! She's here, 
right now!" 


In the day-room the Director and the ASD 
waited, looking pleased with themselves. 
They smiled expansively at  Mart's 
astonishment, and smiled indulgently at 
Fredd as he fluttered to one side to make 
the drinks. 


"Quite a partner you've got there," 
boomed the Director to Mart. "You're a 
lucky woman." 


"Well — thanks," Mart fumbled. 
"Not many men could show his kind of 


determination. His visit to EugenCom will 
probably go down in history." 


Mart's mouth fell open. "You went to the 
EugenCom?" she said to Fredd. 


Fredd smiled and _ nodded, _ without 
speaking, busily handing drinks around. 


"I'd better give you the whole picture," 
said the Director. "Please do," said Mart 
weakly. 


The Director assumed a lecturer's stance 
and voice. 


"We call it Experiment 5," she began. "It 
grew out of one of our experiments on 
refining the incubators for laboratory 
babies. You may know that the demand for 
this process is greater each year — not only 
from women who are physically unable to 
bear children, but also from those whose 


jobs, or other external circumstances, 
make it impossible for them to bear 
children. 

So we wanted to find some kind of, shall 
| say, artificial womb — one that completely 
simulated the pre-natal contact. 

One of our people finally developed an 
almost perfect imitation of the womb — the 
organ itself. It's quite simple, really — not 
half so tricky as the artificial hearts or 
kidneys that every hospital is using today. 
But, even so, we were baffled by the need 
to untangle all the elements of the actual 
contact and build them into this prototype." 


The Director's broad face beamed as she 
looked from Mart to Fredd and back again. 


"Then one worker hit upon a_ very 
unusual idea. Quite revolutionary. At first 
we thought it was impractical — but then we 
gave it some thought. If it worked, it could 


contain the final answer to this nagging 
problem." Her smile expanded further. 


"Of course, we needed volunteers — yet 
we also needed to maintain secrecy, in 
case the idea stirred up any — ah — 
opposition." 


"The eMANcipation group," put in the 
ASD. 


"Exactly. So when your partner came to 
us today with your problem, it was — more 
than fortuitous." 


Suddenly Mart's eyes widened as she 
caught the implication. 


"You don't mean that Fredd —" She 
turned to stare at her partner. 


Fredd lowered his eyes’ demurely, 
blushing. 


"| see you've grasped the point," the 
Director said. 


"If | have," Mart exploded, "it's downright 
absurd!" 


"Not at all. Think about it. After certain 
surgical — ah adjustments..." 


"Surgery?" Mart was disturbed by the 
word. 


"Oh, rearranging the organs, 
strengthening the abdomen — _ nothing 
dangerous, all quite straightforward by 
modem standards. And then — it will be just 
the same as with the test-tube babies. A 
simple transplant of the fertilised ovum. 


Only this time it won't be to a laboratory." 


They all turned to gaze respectfully at 
Fredd. There was a moment of silence... 


The Director said, "We are on the threshold 
of a- scientific advance that will 
revolutionise society." 


The ASD said, "After all, there's no reason 
why the prenatal contact should require a 
female body." 


Mart said, "Fredd — are you sure —?" 


In a brief instant Fredd thought of many 
things. He thought of Bobb and the 
eMANcipators — would they object, or 
would they be glad now that men were at 
last to have a useful role to play? He 
thought of Mart telling Kit the facts of life, 


and felt amused at the realisation that now 
he'd have to tell her all over again. But 
most of all he thought of how happy he was 
to see the look in Mart's eyes — a look 
compounded of relief, and gratitude, and 
love... 


"Oh, Mart," he said ecstatically. "I'm 
going to have a baby!" 


Bra: “Oe JEU 


Sense of Proportion 


| sensed trouble as soon as | arrived at the 
Studios. It wasn't anything definite but I've 
been in the game too long not to recognise 
the signs. There was a false heartiness in 
Fred's greeting as he took over my 
coleopter for parking, a cold politeness 
from Sam as he took me down from the 
roof, a subtle difference in Moira's welcome 
as | entered my office. | had been on 
vacation for a month and apparently, it had 
been four weeks too long. 


Starman was waiting for me and he, of 
them all, still seemed normal. He bounced 
forward with his toothy smile and wrung my 
hand M his own. 


"Gee, boss!" he said. "It's good to see 
you. Have a nice vacation?" 


"Wonderful!" It hadn't been as good as 
all that but it was the only thing to say. 
some people might like visiting dusty 
museums and art galleries but | wasn't one 
of them. "Anything new?" 


"Mary's had a baby," he beamed. "Eight- 
pound’ _ girl". He waited for my 
congratulations. 


| gave him what he was waiting for but felt 
a little guilty about it even while | was 
clapping him on the shoulder. The truth 
was that I'd forgotten all about his wife and 


her blessed event — if you could call it 
blessed, what with the medical bills and all. 
Harry's salary wasn't all that big and it 
wouldn't be long before he felt the pinch. 
Maybe he was feeling it already and was 
doing something about it? | dismissed the 
idea as soon as it came. Harry was loyal, 
which didn't matter in the slightest; | didn't 
believe in loyalty, but he was lacking that 
certain something which could put him on 
the top deck. I'd worked for the Premiger 
Corporation for ten years and | knew the 
way the Old Man picked his staff. 


"You know, Jake," he said after I'd got 
through the congratulations, “it's great 
being a father. You should try it sometime." 


"TIL think about it," | said shortly. Harry 
had known me for over six years and 
during that time I'd had two wives and two 
divorces. He should have been more 


diplomatic. 


"Sure, he said, seeming to realise that 
he'd stepped a little over the line. He 
Snapped his fingers. "Say! While you were 
away | had a great idea. What say we put 
Captain Murphy in the hot seat?" 


"Murphy?" 


"Sure. You know the guy. First to the 
moon and back at the end of the century." 


"| thought he was dead." 


"So do most people, but he isn't. What 
say, Jake, shall | get on the job?" He was 
eager to please. Too eager? | didn't know 
but caution cost nothing. | pretended to 
think of the idea, then shook my head. 
"No?" He sounded hurt. 


"lll let you Know." | glanced at my watch. 
"I've got a lot of catching up to do, Harry, 
and | guess you've got something to do 
also. How about us getting on with the 
job?" 


He took the hint and left. Alone | sat at my 
desk and wondered again about Harry. He 
was my leg-man and good enough in his 
way, even if he did get a bit wearing at 
times. | could have asked him if he had 
heard anything on the grapevine but that 
would have been the wrong thing to do. If 
he'd Known nothing then | would have 
scratched his curiosity. If he knew 
something then he would have told me. 


Moira knocked discreetly on the door, 
opened it at my call, entered the office with 
a sheaf of papers beneath her arm. She 
set them down before me, flashed me a 
wary half-smile, then added a slip of paper 


to the heap. 


"A message from J.P.'s_ office, Mr 
Thompson," she said. "He wants you to 
attend a personal conference at 1100." 


“Thank you." | didn't make the mistake of 
asking her if she knew what J.P. wanted. | 
didn't even glance at the memo until she 
had gone and then | knew for certain that 
something unpleasant was in the air. Julius 
Premiger only sent for anyone in the lower 
executive levels either to promote or to 
slate them and my reception to date hadn't 
been that of a man headed for promotion. | 
looked at the other papers; they were the 
Delmar ratings for my show, and then | 
knew what all the trouble was about. 


You can argue all you like about the validity 
of the Delmar ratings; the system of 
phoning a thousand people at random 


during the televising of a show and asking 
them what they are looking at, but the fact 
remains that the ratings are accuser, judge 
and executioner, all three in one. When 
your rating is high then you're sitting pretty; 
when it's low then you and your show are 
headed for the discard. 


And the rating for Resurrection was way 
down in the red. 


You've heard of the show, of course, 
everyone has. The idea may not be new 
but I've given it a polish that it never had 
before. You take a man or woman, the 
more notable they are the better, and you 
relive their life for them in speeded tempo. 
Most people haven't very good memories; 
they tend to forget the unpleasant things 
which have happened to them, but with the 
electroscanner it is possible to dig out 
every particle of their lives and record it on 


tape. Then we use actors, dressed and 
made up to resemble the actual characters 
known at the time of the incident, and have 
them speak the same words’ when 
possible. 


The result, to the person in the hot seat, as 
we Call it, is something out of this world. To 
them it seems as if the actual past has 
come to life again and that people, long 
dead, move and speak as they did in real 
life. They get a kick out of it, W.F.-6 
naturally, and so do the audience and the 
fifty-million viewers to each show. 


But now something had gone wrong and 
that fifty-million was dwindling too fast for 
comfort. 


I'd last seen Julius Premiger four years 
before, when he'd given me full charge of 
my own show. It had seemed then that he 


couldn't possibly get any older; that he had 
reached the limit as far as_ physical 
deterioration was concerned. | hadn't been 
wrong. He looked now as he had then, 
dehydrated, wizened, stooped, a frail shell 
of a man Surrounding a pair of pale, deep- 
set eyes. It was the eyes which gave an 
insight to his character. Old, wise, shrewd 
and cunning. The eyes of a man who has 
fought his way up from office boy to the 
head of a corporation. | admired him. 


"Have a nice vacation, Thompson?" His 
voice matched the rest of him, thin, dry, 
acid and emotionless. 


"Yes, J.P., | did." My voice was heavy 
with enthusiasm. "I got some great ideas 
while | was abroad and I'd like to put some 
of them before the board for your approval. 
lt wasn't a wasted four weeks, J.P., no sir!" 


"Glad to hear it, Thompson." Julius 
rustled some papers before him. "We could 
use some new ideas around here." He 
rustled the papers again. "Are you satisfied 
with the way your show is progressing?" 


"No, sir, I'm not!" | made it good and 
emphatic. "J.P., | should never have taken 
that vacation! | haven't had time yet to 
make a total check, but it seems to me that 
someone's fallen down on the job. | left 
eight packaged shows_ ready for 
presentation, good shows too, and what do 
| find?" | leaned earnestly forward. "The 
Delmar ratings were a shock to me, as you 
can guess. Frankly, | can't understand it, 
not on the face of it, that is!" | hesitated. 
"J.P., will you be honest with me?" 


He raised an eyebrow and | plunged 
ahead. 


"Resurrection is a good show. You know 
it, | know it, everyone knows it. Those 
ratings hit me where it hurts, you know 
that." | lowered my voice. "Tell me, J.P., is 
this a matter of corporation policy?" 


"And if it was?" 


"Then I'm not arguing." | slumped back 
in the chair. "If it's a question of policy then 
I'm for it." | managed a weak smile. "I hate 
to see the show go, sure, but if it's for the 
good of the corporation, then I'm with you 
every step of the way." 


"If the show goes, then you go with it," 
he reminded. | knew better than to say 
anything and he grunted with what could 
have been approval. "You're a good man, 
Thompson, | wouldn't like to lose you if it 
could be avoided, but these ratings —" 


"| still don't understand it, J.P.," | said 
quickly. "I'm not excusing myself, don't 
think that, its my show and (I'm 
responsible." | drove my right fist into my 
left palm. "I'd never have taken _ that 
vacation had | known that Starman's wife 
was expecting a baby! | suppose it's asking 
a little too much of a man to keep his mind 
wholly on the job at a time like that. But he 
should have told me." 


"Are you blaming Starman?" 


"No, sir, I'm not!" | met his pale stare 
without wavering. "It's my show and my 
responsibility." 


"Yes, he said. "It is, and I'm glad to hear 
you say it." His thin fingers toyed again 
with the papers. "I'll be open with you, 
Thompson. On the basis of these ratings | 
should cancel your show. Can you give me 


a good reason why | shouldn't?" 


"Yes, sir, | can," | said quickly. "I've got 
something lined up which will _ lift 
Resurrection to the top and keep it there. 
something really big." | hesitated just long 
enough to whet his interest. "| don't want to 
say too much, J.P., you know how it is, but 
this thing I'm working on is really big. | 
wouldn't like anyone else to get hold of it 
before we do." 


"| understand." He looked thoughttul. 
“Can you give me some idea?" 


"I'm going to put a hero in the hot seat,” | 
said. "A real-life hero who has everything it 
takes to make the viewers scream for a 
repeat performance. A man who has had 
the most adventurous life of this 
generation. Everyone knows him and what 
he did. | tell you, J.P., it can't miss." 


"If it does," he said coldly, "both you and 
your show will be finished." 


"J.P.," | said firmly, "if what | plan isn't 
the biggest thing in mass entertainment 
then you can have my head on a charger. 
And, what's more, I'll deliver it myself." 


We had a little more talk, not much 
because | knew that Julius was a busy 
man, but it was certain that when I'd made 
my promise he hadn't thought | was joking. 
| had to deliver or else. | intended to 
deliver. 


| didn't rush things, not too fast anyway; it 
doesn't pay to let anyone know that you're 
too eager. So before | gave Star-man the 
go-ahead | did some studying, reading up 
the old newspaper clippings on Captain 
Murphy and what he'd done. | was 


disappointed. 


Sure, he was Officially recognised as 
having been the first man to set foot on the 
moon, but when you'd said that you'd said 
it all. | dug back into his early life and the 
results were pretty barren. No great love 
affair, no dirt, no question that he was 
anything other than what he was supposed 
to be. A clean-living, one hundred per cent 
comic-book hero of the traditional school. A 
crew-cut, patriotic order-obeyer who had 
been given a brief moment of glory and 
had earned himself a minor niche in the 
Hall of Fame. As red-blooded material for 
Resurrection he was utterly useless. 


Normally | wouldn't have given him a 
second thought but | wasn't a free agent. 
The famous and the notorious didn't seem 
too eager to be put in the hot seat any 
more. I'd promised J.P. a hero and a hero it 


had to be. Which meant that it was this 
Captain Murphy or nothing. So | grabbed 
hold of Starman and we went to dig up the 
past. 


How Starman had discovered Murphy | 
didn't know. Maybe it was a tip from some 
nurse or friend, someone hungry for a 
small bonus. It wasn't important; a good 
leg-man is expected to deliver the goods 
and Starman was a good leg-man, but | 
had a moment's doubt when | discovered 
where Murphy lived. 


"You're sure this is right?" | stared at the 
drab, dirty pseudo-stone of the old folk's 
home. Resthaven it was called from the 
sagging plaque on the ,gate. An ugly 
collection of buildings set in an acre of 
bleached grass and withered trees. A few 
stooped figures tended some flower beds 
and several more wandered like lost souls 


along winding concrete paths. 


"This is it." Starman sent the car droning 
towards the front door. "He's old, you 
know, and_ poor." He_ braked with 
unnecessary violence. "So we treat our 
heroes." 


Inside, the house had a musty, grease- 
polish-and-damp smell. The floors were of 
polished wood, the walls painted a dark 
brown and cream, the furniture heavy and 
unmatched. A man was waiting for us and 
Starman introduced him to me as Paul 
Fairclough the superintendent or, as he put 
it, the Coordinating Officer of Resthaven. 
Either way it meant the same thing; he was 
the boss. 


"Delighted to meet you, Mr Thompson," 
beamed Fairclough, washing his hands 
with invisible soap. They didn't need 


washing but they didn't seem to be clean 
either. The rest of him matched his hands. 
His face was sallow, his hair a slicked-back 
tangle of arranged waves shining with oil, 
his suit was passable; the kind I'd use for 
work in the garden if | had a garden. His 
eyes were a muddy brown, dog-like in their 
fawning expression. | was used to that 
expression, | had seen it from a hundred 
people, all of whom hoped that | could do 
something for them. 


| glanced at my wrist watch, it was enough. 


"Mr Starman, of course, has told me of 
your purpose here," said _ Fairclough. 
"Captain Murphy is one of our most 
honoured guests. | need not tell you how 
proud and pleased we here at Resthaven 
are to have him with us." He led the way to 
a tall door pairited in the universal brown. 
"He is taking his leisure in the recreation 


room. | have informed him of your intention 
to visit." 


“Thank you," said Starman curtly. "We 
can find our own way." He opened the 
door, waited until | had passed through, 
then shut it firmly in Fairclough's face. 
"Snake," he whispered, glaring at the door, 
then he looked around the room. "What a 
joint!" 


| agreed with him, not that it mattered. The 
room was an echoing chamber of bare 
misery. A few tables rested against the 
dingy walls. A few chairs stood in ranked 
array in the centre of the bare, polished 
floor. Tall windows flanked one wall and, 
facing them, sitting in solitary state in the 
empty room, staring at the view of 
bleached grass and _ hopeless _ trees 
outside, sat Captain Murphy, the hero of 
our age. 


He was an old man, | had expected that. 
He was. sitting hunched in a_ faded 
dressing-gown, a blanket over his knees, 
carpet slippers on his feet. His hands 
rested on the blanket, thin, sere, mere 
hooked claws with cracked, dirt-ringed 
nails. He was almost bald, his bare dome 
shining with a pallid whiteness, an island of 
skin surrounded by wisps of off-white hair. 
His face was creased and lined, his lips 
pendulous, his eyes red-rimmed and 
pouched like the eyes of a _ confirmed 
drunkard. He looked as much like a hero 
as a farmyard rooster does an eagle. 


“Captain Murphy." | was surprised at the 
gentleness in Starman's voice. "Captain 
Murphy, sir. May we have your attention?" 


It was like talking to a mummy and just as 
rewarding. The bleared eyes never shifted 


from the view outside. The hands didn't 
move on the blanket, the lips remained 
Slack in the slack face. | stepped forward 
and stood where he couldn't help but see 
me. 


"We've come here to talk," | snapped. 
"Are you with us?" 


"Steady, Jake!" said Starman. | glared at 
him, shook off the hand he had placed on 
my arm, stared at the man in the chair. 


"I'm Jake Thompson," | said. "I run the 
show Aesurrection. You know of tt, 
naturally. I've come a long way to see you 
because | think that | can do a lot for you. 
Are you interested?" 


Where Starman had failed | succeeded. 
The eyes changed focus and stared, not at 
the view but at me. The lips parted and a 


thick, coated tongue wiped the spittle from 
them. Captain Murphy, the first man to set 
foot on the moon, dragged his thoughts 
from somewhere a quarter of a million 
miles away and gave me his attention. 


"What did you say?" 


| repeated what | had said, adding a little 
more for emphasis. "You're a famous man, 
Murphy, and we want to give the 
youngsters a chance to see you and the 
people who made you the man you are. 
You'll agree, naturally?" 


"No," he said thickly. "No, | won't agree. 
You're not going to get me on that show of 
yours and make me into a clown." 


"Now let's not be foolish about this," | 
said. "Look at it this way. When you were 


given the opportunity to reach the moon, 
you accepted a responsibility towards the 
culture which gave you that opportunity. 
Hell, man, do you think that you could ever 
have made it alone? It took billions to get 
that ship up there and you with it." | took a 
couple of paces away from him, then spun 
on my heel, my finger pointing towards his 
face. "And what about Emshaw? What 
about the poor guy who was sent up with 
you and died up there all that way from 
home? Don't you think that you owe him 
something?" 


"Leave Emshaw out of this!" Murphy 
half-rose from his chair, then fell back 
again, little bubbles frothing his lips. "Just 
don't bring him into this." 


"Why not?" | lowered the finger and 
stepped towards him. "He was your co- 
pilot, wasn't he? Two went up and only one 


came down. You were the lucky one, 
Murphy. Do you think it fair to leave 
Emshaw up there alone and forgotten? 
Agree to sit in on my show, Murphy, and 
both you and he will be famous again." 


"No," he said again. "No." 


"There's a bonus in it for you," | urged. 
"Five thousand in cool cash." 


"No." 
“Ten thousand!" 


“Leave me alone!" Murphy surged up in 
his chair again. "Damn you! Leave me 
alone!" 


"Yes, Jake," said Starman in a tight 
voice. "Leave him alone." 


Personally, there was nothing more | would 
rather have done. Murphy was practically 
senile and it would take the make-up artists 
days to clean him up and get him ready for 
the cameras. His response during interview 
was bound to be poor and, on all counts, 
he was at the bottom of the heap. But he 
was a hero and | had to have him one way 
or another. 


“Talk to him, Harry,” | said gently. "Try 
and show him that it's to his advantage to 
come on the show." | managed a rueful 
smile. "Better make my apologies too. | 
guess that | just got carried away for a 
moment at the thought of losing him." | 
headed towards the door. "I'll just step 
outside for a while and leave you two alone 
together. Maybe my presence irritates 
him." 


Fairelough was where | expected him to 
be, standing at the door, his ear red from 
pressure. | took him by the arm. 


"| want to talk to you. Privately." 


"In my office, Mr Thompson." He almost 
ran in his eagerness to show me the way. 
Settled, he offered me a drink of second- 
rate Scotch and a choice of a third-rate 
cigar. | refused both. 


"Ulcers," | explained, and got down to 
business. "I'll be frank with you, Paul. | 
want Murphy on my show and it's worth a 
thousand to the man who'll help me get 
him there." | paused. "What's the set-up in 
this home? Do the ‘guests’ pay?" 


"Yes." He sipped at his drink, his muddy 
eyes glistening at the thought of what | had 
offered. "Murphy is on a small government 


pension, it barely covers his keep." 


"Isn't there a clause in his agreement 
with the home that he should help support 
himself?" | put on a blank expression. "I'm 
not quite sure of what | mean but suppose 
he were to deliberately turn down a 
lucrative offer, something like that?" 


"He isn't forced to earn money," said 
Fairclough regretfully. "We accepted him in 
perpetuity when he deeded his pension 
over to us." 


"Perpetuity is a long time," | reminded. 


"Just a gimmick," explained Fairclough. 
"It means that Murphy signed over to us all 
his estate on the understanding that we 
would support him forever or until he dies." 
He took another sip of his drink and gave a 
small chuckle. "Of course, they always die" 


"The laugh would be on you if they 
didn't," | said. "Must be tough on the home 
what with the rising cost of living and all." | 
looked at the ceiling. "From the look of him 
Murphy hasn't much longer to go. With the 
money I'd pay him it's on the cards that 
he'd die with quite a sum in the bank. As 
heirs, you'd inherit that sum. Right?" 


"Forget it." | rose and gave him a smile. 
"I'm just curious, | guess. Anyway, | don't 
suppose that Murphy would want to put his 
money in a bank at that." | heard footsteps 
outside and held out my hand. "That must 
be my assistant. Thanks for your trouble, 
Paul. Maybe I'll be hearing from you 
sometime." 


| left before he could answer. Starman was 
waiting for me by the outside door. He 
shook his head as we headed towards the 


car: "Sorry, Jake, but we wasted our time. 
Captain Murphy wants nothing to do with 
either us or the show." He sighed. "Guess 
we'd better forget the whole idea." 


He looked really guilty about it. 


What pressure Fairclough used | couldn't 
know, but two days later | had Murphy's 
signed agreement to appear- on 
Resurrection lying on my desk. Sending for 
Starman | gave quick instructions. 


"Get over to the home and take a full 
team with you. Take a doctor too, a good 
one, the old man is going to need plenty of 
shots if he's going to take the scanner. 
Process him in double-quick time and let 
me have the break-down as soon as 
possible." | scribbled a cheque and slipped 
it into an envelope. "And give this to 


Fairclough with my compliments." 


Starman didn't take the envelope. He just 
stood by the desk staring down at me. | 
glared up at him. 


"Well?" 


“Captain Murphy didn't want to appear 
on the show, Jake," he said slowly. "He 
meant what he said." 


"So he's changed his mind, what of it?" 

"Maybe he had it changed for him?" 

"Maybe he did," | agreed. "Where's the 
difference?" | took hold of my patience. 


"What the devil's wrong with you, Harry? 
Don't you want your job any longer?" 


"You know | do, Jake." He shifted his 
weight from one foot to the other. "It's just 
that —" 


"You'd better call Mary and tell her not to 
expect you," | interrupted. "And, talking of 
Mary, how's the youngster?" 


"Fine, Jake, just fine." He hesitated for a 
moment longer then seemed to make up 
his mind about something. He picked up 
the envelope and slipped it into his pocket. 
"Guess I'd better get moving" 


"Sure, Harry, that's the spirit." | reached 
for a phone. "I'll call Mary for you, save you 
a little time that way and time is what we 
haven't enough of. Remember that." 


Starman had a good memory. He delivered 
the break-down sheets in record time and 
waited, pale and looking harassed while | 


scanned them. 


"Have any trouble?" | flipped the sheaf of 
papers, looking for usable high spots. 


"It was pretty bad," he said. "At one time 
| didn't think he'd make it, kept fighting the 
helmet and twisting until we had to strap 
him down. The Doc wasn't too happy 
either, said his heart couldn't take too 
much of a strain." 


"Murphy's old." | riffled the sheets again. 
"We got to him just in time." | concentrated 
on the papers. "Not much here to work on. 
A couple of affairs when he was a kid, the 
usual boy and girl stuff without meat. Had a 
shine for a married woman at one time but 
didn't do anything about it. Kept his nose 
clean all through college aside from using 
stimulants to pep up his retention." | 
frowned at the item. "Might use that for a 


spot. You know the kind of thing; pedlar 
threatens to apply pressure and hero is 
faced with disgrace." 


"Stimulants are legal," said Starman. 
“Captain Murphy just felt guilty at taking 
what he thought was an unfair advantage 
over the rest of his class." 


"| Know that," | snapped. "But we could 
show him as the hero who was seduced 
into taking the dope and dropped the habit 
when he realised what he was doing. 
Maybe we can even drag a woman into it 
somewhere." | caught sight of Starman's 
expression. "You don't like it?" 


"No." 
"Neither do |." | tossed down the sheets. 


"It's pure corn and, worse, it's been done 
too often." | frowned up at the ceiling. "We 


can use some of this stuff without trouble. 
His mother trying to make him take a 
secure job and marry the girl next door. His 
father, not wanting to see him go but proud 
that his only son should be chosen. 
Classmates who envy him. Commander 
selcombe who briefed him, the girl he left 
behind, the usual stuff." 


"Captain Murphy is aé_ hero," said 
Starman quietly. "He did a great thing, the 
greatest thing which has ever been done in 
this or any other generation. He was the 
first man to set foot on alien soil." 


"So?" 
"So let's remember that, shall we?" 


"Sure, I'm not forgetting." | snatched up 
the break-down again and scanned it while 
worry mounted within me. Murphy was 


almost too good to be true. Everyone, or 
almost everyone, has something they are 
ashamed of buried in their past. Or they 
have some high spot of emotion which can 
be used to give drama and emphasis. Most 
have some minor crime hidden away in the 
subconscious, which can be dragged out to 
the discomfort of the subject and the 
delight of the audience. But not Murphy. 


The guy had done only one thing of note in 
his whole life. He had been to the moon 
and returned in one piece. Fifty years ago 
that was probably something wonderful but 
not now. Not when anyone who could 
scrape up the fare could do the same thing 
and when ships were regularly travelling 
between the inner planets. As a hero 
Murphy was strictly out of date. 


And | had promised J.P. that the show 
would have the kick of a mule and the 


impact of an H-bomb. 


"This Emshaw." | tapped one of the 
sheets. "What emotional response was 
there when the scanner hit that period?" 


"Plenty." Starman looked bleak at the 
memory. "You know what happened, of 
course? Captain Murphy was the first one 
out of the ship. After he'd returned Emshaw 
took his turn outside. He didn't come back. 
something happened to him while outside, 
he slipped or fell into a crevasse. It doesn't 
really matter now. Captain Murphy had to 
sit and listen to him die and then he had to 
bring the ship back alone." 


“Couldn't Murphy have rescued him?" 


"No." 


"Why not?" 


"He explained why on _ the official 
deposition he made when they questioned 
him. Those crevasses are filled with dust 
and Emshaw simply vanished from sight. 
Captain Murphy tried, but he couldn't even 
find the spot where Emshaw _ had 
vanished." He looked sharply at me. "Why? 
What's on your mind?" 


“Nothing, just asking." Returning to the 
sheets | examined the emotional index of 
that period. From the index | could tell that 
plenty of electronic force had been needed 
to drag the incident from the recesses of 
memory. It was the highest spot on the 
entire record, higher even than the pain of 
his return and the long, agonising 
hospitalisation which had followed. And, 
suddenly, | wasn't worried any more. 


It took some fast talking but | managed to 
get a week's extension from J.P. before | 
put my career in the balance. | had a good 
point to back me up; the anniversary of 
Murphy's epoch-making _ flight was 
obviously the time to put him on the 
programme and the dates tied up nicely. In 
the meantime | concentrated on publicity, 
running some packaged shows and trying 
to ignore the way my Delmar ratings were 
hitting the dirt. 


Starman came in as | was finishing a talk 
with a man | Knew was connected with a 
syndicated column on the dailies. He 
looked irritable and on edge. He could 
hardly wait until | had _ finished my 
business. 


"What's going on, Jake?" he demanded. 
"What's all this about?" 


"| don't get you." | turned from the phone, 
leaned back and stared at him. "How are 
the actors making out?" 


"Good as far as they go but that isn't 
what | want to talk about." He threw himself 
into a chair. "I've been hearing things, 
Jake, and | don't like what | heard. Didn't 
we agree to remember that Captain 
Murphy is a hero?" 


"A hero is only as good as his publicity," 
| reminded. "You want for me to put on the 
show for a couple of million viewers?" 


"| don't want you to turn the Captain into 
a clown." 


“That isn't my intention." | stared at 
Starman and for the first time recognised 
the symptoms. He had a bad case of hero- 
worship and in this business a thing like 


that can be fatal. Not that | could 
understand it for one moment; anyone less 
likely to arouse respect or any other 
kindred emotion than the broken-down old 
has-been | had seen in the old folk's home 
would be hard to imagine. But things were 
too critical for Starman to get any stupid 
ideas into his head at this stage. 


“Look, Harry," | said seriously. "Why not 
stop for a minute and get the overall 
picture? Captain Murphy's a hero, that we 
all agree, and what we're doing is the finest 
thing that could happen to him. But to 
make it effective we've got to have a big 
audience. We want every man and boy and 
woman to be looking at the show when we 
put him in the hot seat. And why? Because 
we want what Murphy stands for to be 
brought home to them with all the impact of 
a bomb." 


"Do we?" He looked doubtful. | pressed 
home my point. 


"Murphy did one notable thing in his life 
and, in doing it, he ruined what was left of 
his existence. That's a big thing, Harry, a 
great thing. Are you asking me to be 
ashamed of it?" 


"Of course not!" 


“Then where's your objection to what I'm 
doing? Sure I'm making plenty of publicity 
for the show but only for one reason. Only 
because | want everyone possible to tune 
in on Resurrection so that they, as well as 
Murphy himself, can experience the thrill 
and excitement of being the first man to 
reach the moon" 


| didn't mention the real reason for all the 
advance publicity. If Starman wanted to 


believe that it was all for Murphy's own 
good then that was up to him. | changed 
the subject before he could probe more 
deeply. 


"We run the show tomorrow. You sure 
that the actors are well-briefed?" 


"| know my job," he said, and he did too, 
| Knew that. "Father, mother, sweetheart, 
schoolteacher, all briefed, and word perfect 
and ready to look just as the originals did 
fifty and more years ago." He looked 
doubtful. "I've got the post-landing doctor 
and a couple of others lined up but what 
about after that?" 


"Nothing about it." | explained before he 
could protest. "The return was his high 
point and even that was an anti-climax. No 
one is interested in his ten years in hospital 
and his twenty dozen operations. Neither 


are they interested in his drifting from dump 
to dump until he signed on at Resthaven. 
People want glamour, not a social lecture." 


"It might shake them to learn the truth," 
said Starman. "Might do them some good 
too." 


"We'll do a brief follow-up," | said in 
order to end the discussion. "Now you'd 
better get back to rehearsals, we want 
things to run as smooth as silk when we go 
on the air." | clapped him on the shoulder 
as | led him towards the door. "Get on the 
job, Harry, and leave the worrying to me." 


"Sure, Jake," he said, then hesitated. 
"Mary sends her regards and wants to 
know when you're going to eat with us?" 


"Just as soon as | can make it," | 
promised. "I'm just as eager to taste Mary's 


cooking as | am to see that youngster of 
yours." 


We parted the best of friends. 


The doctor's name was Blake and he 
shook his head at my question. 


"| don't Know, Mr Thompson, it's hard to 
say. He's an old man and in bad health. 
Personally I'd warn against it." 


"You treated him when he went under 
the scanner," | reminded. "From what | 
hear that was bad too." 


"It was almost too much," admitted the 
medic. He chewed thoughtfully on his 
lower lip. "There's a limit to what shots can 
do, you know." 


“But you can't say that he won't be able 
to stand the hot seat," | said. "For all you 
know the excitement might be good for 
him." | caught his expression and tried to 
make myself clear. "| mean that it might 
give him a new lease of life, something to 
drag him out of the rut. Am | talking 
sense?" 


"There have been cases’ where 
excitement has proved beneficial," Blake 
admitted. "But that presupposes that the 
heart was able to stand the sudden influx 
of stimulating glandular excretions. In this 
case | —" 


"| appreciate your professional caution," 
| interrupted. "Naturally, | don't want to do 
anything harmful to the old man. That is 
why | asked your opinion and I'm pleased 
to hear that you are willing to cooperate." | 
stared directly into his eyes. "Perhaps a 


sedative?" 


"I'll do what | can," said Blake. He rose 
and looked down at me. "After all, | am not 
the only doctor in the world." 


He needn't have said it, but it was nothing 
but the truth. And doctors, like any other 
men, have to hold a job in order to eat. 
Alter he'd gone | pressed the intercom and 
sent for the actor who was taking the part 
of Emshaw. He was human too. 


There is always a sense of tension just 
before a show goes on the air and this time 
it waS more pronounced than ever. After 
my interview with the actor | went down to 
the floor and made a last-minute check of 
things. Starman, as usual, was fussing 
around like a harassed hen, checking 
lights, cameras, actors, props and anything 
and everything which’ he thought 


concerned him. | always wondered how he 
got away with it. The only time | had tried to 
do as he did, | had the unions down on my 
neck faster than | liked to remember. 


Starman saw me finally and joined me on 
the edge of the floor. As yet the audience 
hadn't been admitted but | could hear them 
just beyond the door making that low, 
rustling, sea-sound which too many people 
herded into too small a space always seem 
to make. It was a full audience but that 
meant nothing; you can always find people 
to attend a free show. 


"How's Murphy bearing up?" | glanced at 
my watch and ran a finger around my 
collar. "| sent Blake down to check him 
over." 


"| saw him," admitted Starman. He 
looked doubtful, then shrugged. "I guess 


he'll be all right if the doctor says so. Fair- 
dough's with him." 


"He would be." | glanced at my watch 
again. "We'd better clear out of here, the 
doors will be opening in a minute." 


From a vantage point | watched the crowd 
as they streamed into the auditorium. Each 
clutched a small bag, a gift from the 
sponsors, and each held a printed handout 
briefing them on the programme. First 
would come fifteen minutes of popular 
music, the commercials and then, when 
they had settled down, the big show. 


"Sadists," said Starman abruptly. "That's 
why they come here. They want to see 
someone squirm in the hot seat and the 
more they squirm the better they like it." 


"You think so?" 


"| Know — So. Starman sounded 
disgusted. "Those people out there aren't 
interested in a hero. All they want to see is 
someone who has suffered and who they 
hope is going to suffer again. They aren't 
interested in Captain Murphy for what he is 
and for what he did. All they want to see is 
an old man being put through the mill." 


The lights dimmed, order grew from chaos 
and music throbbed in the air. Silently an 
orchestra came into view on a raised 
platform and a colour organ began to blend 
shafts and washes of light in harmony to 
the music. Against the background of light 
and sound the voice of the announcer 
dripped like clear, warm honey on to a 
plate of whipped cream. 


| wasn't interested in the announcements 
nor in the commercials which followed. | 


wasn't Interested in the colour and sound 
or the rapt faces of the audience. These 
things were merely the prelude to the real 
moment. The moment when my show, 
Resurrection, came on the alr. 


| was proud of the opening. Everything 
went dark, suddenly, without warning and 
then, with an almost physical violence, a 
brilliant shaft of silver slashed the air and 
the clear note of a trumpet soaring high 
and sweet stunned the ear. Gabriel's Horn, 
modern version, and now the dead would 
rise in make-believe life from the memories 
of the past. 


| was proud too of the preliminaries. The 
mounting crescendo matched to a blur of 
vivid colour. The rising voice of the MC 
touching the edge of hysteria before 
stopping, breaking with shocking 
abruptness and, in the following silence, 


like a flung thunderbolt of radiance, a shaft 
of light stabbed from the auditorium and 
centred on the solitary figure in the hot 
seat. 


He had improved since | had seen him last. 
They had washed him and done something 
to his hair so that he looked cleaner and 
younger than he had. Make-up artists had 
worked on his face, smoothing out some of 
the graven creases, firming his pendulous 
lips, touching out the pouches beneath his 
eyes. He still didn't look like a hero but at 
least he looked like a man. More than that | 
couldn't expect. 


"Poor devil!" whispered Starman beside 
me. "| bet he doesn't even Know what's 
happening to him." 


He learnt soon enough. The MC, a master 
of suggestive hypnotism, spun his verbal 


web and, at his direction, ghosts rose from 
their graves and walked again as they had 
more than half a century ago. Murphy's 
father, looking as he had when the Captain 
had been a boy, speaking in the same 
tone, using the same words. His mother, 
now less than dust but, on the stage, 
appearing as a fragment of the reclaimed 
past. They spoke to Murphy and he would 
have been less than human had he not 
been moved. 


And across the packed auditorium ran a 
soft, sucking sound as of indrawn breath, a 
Suggestive rustle as bodies hunched and 
eyes strained so as not to miss a single 
thing. 


Strange what the sight of an old man's 
tears can do. 


Other actors came on to the stage at the 
MC's direction. A young girl, tearful as she 
told the old man that marriage was 
impossible. An older woman, wife of his 
friend, who smiled as she broke his heart. 
A college acquaintance who was gruffly 
envious. A professor who was. acidly 
hostile. Commander Selcombe, old then, 
old now, interviewing the young hopeful for 
the flight of the age. Twenty years of life 
compressed into as many minutes. 


But not to Murphy. A man cannot defy his 
own mind and what he was seeing and 
hearing was the echo of his own brain. 
Emotional high spots, some of them buried 
deep and others he had thought forgotten, 
all now fresh and living and talking to him 
with the old, familiar voices in the old, 
familiar terms. Murphy couldn't see the 
audience. He couldn't see the MC. He 
couldn't see anything but the figures which 


appeared before him to talk and smile and 
frown and laugh as they had done in the 
past. He couldn't hear the background 
music which was geared to his own 
heartbeat in gradually accelerating tempo. 
For Murphy the outside world had ceased 
to exist and he was living his own life over 
again as he remembered tt. 


Naturally he entered into it. Naturally he 
talked to those who spoke to him, felt again 
the regrets he had known, relived the fears, 
the hopes and dreams which had been his 
alone, but which now belonged to the 
world. 


“Total acceptance," breathed Starman at 
my side. "Incredible!" 


Starman was wrong, it wasn't incredible. 
Murphy had few strong memories and the 
few he had he'd nursed for decades. They 


were all he had and he'd gone over them 
again and again while sitting in his chair at 
the home, unwanted, unwanting, a flesh 
and blood vegetable waiting for his life to 
end its course. Now he was once again 
alive. 


And the audience knew it. Strange how a 
crowd can sense what is to come, guess at 
drama and physical pain when there is no 
apparent reason for anticipation. Again 
came the soft sucking of indrawn breath, 
that tiny rustle as bodies moved in restless 
eagerness. 


Emshaw walked on to the stage. 


Emshaw, tall, pale, dressed in the uniform 
he had worn during the last days of his life. 
Emshaw, the man who had gone with 
Murphy to the moon but who had not 


returned. 


"Hello, John," he said. "It's been a long 
time." 


"Frank!" There was pain in the cry, pain 
and something else. Murphy cowered in 
his seat and the sweat shone on his head 
and face. 


"Did you enjoy your fame, John?" The 
actor who looked like Emshaw stepped 
closer to the hot seat. "Was it worth what 
you did to get it?" 


"No!" Murphy tore at his collar. "Don't 
talk like that, Frank. | did my best, you 
Know | did," 


"You left me up there, John," said 
Emshaw gently. "You left me up there 


while you came back to collect the fame. 
Are you proud of what you did?" 


Pain numbed my arm and Starman's voice 
rasped in my ear. 


"He's not keeping to the script!" he 
accused. "That wasn't in the script at all." 


"Forget it." | dragged his fingers from 
where they had dug into my arm. 


"He wouldn't do that on his own," said 


Starman. He made a choking sound. "He 
had orders to do this. Your orders." 


"Forget it," | snapped again. "You're 
making me miss the show." 


"You _" 


What Starman was going to say | never 
found out. Something happened just then 
which dissolved our quarrel as though it 
had never existed. Emshaw was. still 
talking, saying the carefully prepared 
words | had taught him, the selected 
ambiguous words which could mean 
nothing but which could also be taken to 
mean a lot. Their effect was greater than | 
had dared to hope. What deeply buried 
sense of guilt Murphy carried with him | 
could only guess, but the scanners had 
revealed it and | had decided to use it. And 
I'd hit the jackpot. 


"| didn't mean to do it," screamed 
Murphy suddenly. "I couldn't help it, | tell 
you. | had to leave you up there." He 
sagged, his face turning a peculiar mottled 
blue and grey. "And I've paid for it," he 
whimpered. "God! How I've paid for it!" 


And then, in full view of the audience and, | 
hoped, fifty-million viewers, he collapsed 
and died. 


There was trouble, of course, but nothing 
that | couldn't handle. Everyone had known 
the old man was in bad health and | owed it 
to the show to have a schedule ready for 
emergencies. | had an uneasy few words 
with J.P. but even he had to admit that | 
had lived up to the full letter of my promise. 
And the Delmar ratings had been high, 
higher than at any time before. Already we 
were getting flooded with requests for a 
repeat showing — it isn't every day that 
viewers had the opportunity to see a man 
die before their very eyes. 


In fact Starman was the only unpleasant 
note in the whole affair. 


"You murdered him," he accused. "You 
killed him just as surely as if you'd taken a 
gun and blown his head off." 


What can you say to a thing like that? 
Slowly | put down the copy I'd been 
studying and stared at Harry. He looked as 
if he hadn't slept for a week and his eyes 
had that peculiar strained expression 
people get when they are half-insane from 
frustration. 


"Take it easy, Harry," | said gently. "He 
was an old man and he had to go 
sometime. His heart just gave out, that was 
all, it was a risk we had to take." 


"All right, so he was an old man with a 
bad heart and the excitement killed him." 
Starman breathed like a man who has 
been running. "But did you have to ruin his 
reputation? Did you have to do that?" 


"| don't know what you're talking about." 


"Oh yes you do," snapped Starman. 
"You altered the script and made out that 
Captain Murphy had deliberately left Em- 
shaw on the moon so that he could claim 
full credit of being the first. Hell, the papers 
are full of it. And it isn't true, you know it 
isn't." 


"| don't know any such thing. You've 
seen the emotion index of the scanner and 
you know how high it is. Something hap- 
pened up there — what, only Murphy really 
knew and now no one will ever be sure. 
Maybe things did happen the way he said, 
or maybe they didn't. Anyway, what does it 
matter?" 


"What does it matter?" Starman 
repeated the question as if he couldn't 


believe his ears. "A man does the greatest 
thing ever known and you ask _ that? 
Captain Murphy ruined his life in pushing 
back the frontiers of space and that's all it 
means to you? Are you serious?" 


"I'm not joking, if that's what you mean." | 
shook my head at his expression. "| don't 
understand you, Harry. What's the point in 
getting all upset over something that 
happened before you were born? It doesn't 
make sense." 


"You —" Harry took a step forward, his 
hands clenched at his sides, and for a 
moment | thought that he was going to hit 
me. Then he changed his mind. 


"What's the good of talking?" he said 
bitterly. "You could never understand. To 
you, nothing is more important than that 
lousy show of yours and you don't care 


what you do or who you crucify as long as 
your ratings are high. To hell with you and 
the show both. I'm quitting!" 


| blinked as he slammed the door. I'd 
always thought of Harry as being a strong, 
dependable type but he'd just shown me 
how wrong a man can be. To quit his job 
over nothing at all, and him with a wife and 
baby, just didn't make sense. 


some people have no sense of proportion. 


BRIAN W. ALDISS 


The Circulation of 
the Blood 


Under the impact of sunlight, the ocean 
seemed to burn. Out of the confusion of its 
flames and its long breakers, an old motor 
vessel was emerging, engine thudding as it 
headed for the narrow channel among the 
coral reefs. Two or three pairs of eyes 
watched it from the shore, one _ pair 
protected behind dark glasses from the 
glare beyond. 


The Kraken shut off its engines. As it slid 


between the pincers of coral, it let off a 
double blast from its siren. Minutes later, It 
lost all forward momentum, and an anchor 
rattled down onto the collapsed coral bed, 
clearly visible under the water. Then it was 
rubbing its paintless hull against the 
landing stage. 


The landing stage, running out from the 
shore over the shallow water, creaked and 
swayed. As it and the ship became one 
unit, and a Negro in greasy nautical cap 
jumped down from the deck to secure the 
mooring lines, a woman detached herself 
from the shade of the coconut palms that 
formed crest to the first rise of the beach. 


she came slowly forward, almost 
cautiously, dangling her sunglasses now 
from a hand held at shoulder level. She 
came down onto the landing stage, her 
sandals creaking and tapping over the 


Slats. 


The motor vessel had its faded green 
Canopy up, protecting part of the fore-deck 
from the annihilating sun. A bearded man 
stuck his head out of the side of the rail, 
emerging suddenly from the shadow of the 
canvas. He wore nothing but a pair of old 
jeans, rolled high up his calf — jeans, and a 
pair of steel-rimmed spectacles; his body 
was tanned brown. He was ambiguously in 
his mid-forties, a long-faced man called 
Clement Yale. He was coming home. 


Smiling at the woman, he jumped down 
onto the landing stage. For a moment they 
stood regarding each other. He looked at 
the line that now divided her brow, at the 
slight wrinkles by the corners of her eyes, 
at the fold that increasingly encompassed 
her full mouth. He saw that she had applied 
lipstick and powder for this great event of 


his return. He was moved by what he saw; 
she was still beautiful — and in that phrase, 
"still beautiful", was the melancholy echo of 
another thought. She tires, she _ tires, 
although her race is not half-run! 


"Caterina!" he said. 


As they went into each others' arms, he 
thought, but perhaps, perhaps it could now 
be arranged that she would live — well, let's 
be conservative and say... Say six or seven 
hundred years... 


After a minute, they broke apart. The sweat 
from his torso had marked her dress. He 
said, "| must help them unload a few 
essentials, darling, then I'll be with you. 
Where's Philip? He's still here, isn't he?" 


"He's somewhere around," she_ said, 


making a vague gesture at the backdrop of 
palms, their house, and the scrub-clad cliff 
behind that — the only high ground on 
Kalpeni. She put the sunglasses on again, 
and Yale turned back to the ship. 


she watched him move sparely, recalling 
that laconic and individual way he had of 
ordering both his sentences and his limbs. 
He set about directing the eight crew 
quietly, joking with Louis, the fat creole 
cook from Mauritius, supervising the 
removal of his_ electron § microscope. 
Gradually, a small pile of boxes and trunks 
appeared on the wooden quay. Once she 
looked round to see if Philip was about, but 
the boy was not to be seen. 


She moved back to the shore as the men 
began to shoulder their loads. Without 
looking round, she climbed the board walk 
over the sand, and went into the house. 


Most of the baggage from the ship was 
taken into the laboratory next door, or the 
store adjoining it. Yale brought up the rear, 
carrying a hutch made from old orange 
boxes. Between the bars of the hutch, two 
young Adelie penguins peered, croaking to 
each other. 


He walked through into the house by the 
back door. It was a simple one-storey 
structure, built of chunks of coral and 
thatched in the native manner, or the native 
manner before the Madrassis had started 
importing corrugated iron to the atolls. 


"You'd like a beer, darling," she said, 
stroking his arm. 


"Can't you rustle some up for the boys? 
Where's Philip?" 


"| said | don't Know." 
“He must have heard the ship's siren" 
"'ll get some beer." 


she went through into the kitchen where 
Joe, the boy, was lounging at the door. 
Yale looked round the cool familiar living- 
room at the paperbacks propped up with 
seashells, the rug they had bought in 
Bombay on the way out here, the world 
map and the oil portrait of Caterina hanging 
on the walls. It had been months since they 
had been home — well, it really was home, 
though in fact it was only a fisheries 
research station to which they had been 
posted. Caterina was here, so it must be 
home, but they could now think about 
getting back to the UK. The research stint 
was over, the tour of duty done. It would be 


better for Philip if they went home to roost, 
at least temporarily, while he was still at 
university. Yale went to the front door and 
looked along the length of the island. 


Kalpeni was shaped like an old-fashioned 
beer bottle opener, the top bar of which 
had been broken by sea action to admit 
small boats into the lagoon. Along the shaft 
of the island grew palms. Right at the far 
end lay the tiny native settlement, a few 
ugly huts, not visible from here because of 
intervening higher ground. 


"Yes, I'm home," he said to himself. 
Along with his happiness ran a thread of 
worry, aS he wondered how he'd ever face 
the gloom of the Northern European 
climate. 


He saw his wife through the window talking 
to the crew of the trawler, watched their 


faces and drew pleasure from. their 
pleasure in looking at and talking to a 
pretty woman again. Joe trotted behind her 
with a tray full of beers. He went out and 
joined them, sat on the bench beside them 
and enjoyed the beer. 


When he had the chance, he said to 
Caterina, "Let's go and find Philip." 


"You go, darling. I'll stay and talk to the 
men." 


“Come with me." 
"Philip will turn up. There's no hurry" 


"I've something terribly important to tell 
you." She looked anxious. 


"What sort of thing?" 


"ll tell you this evening.” 
"About Philip?" 


"No, of course not. Is anything the matter 
with Philip?" 


"He wants to be a writer." 


Yale laughed. "It isn't long since he wanted 
to be a moon pilot is it? Has he grown very 
much?" 


"He's practically an adult. He's serious 
about being a writer." 


"How've you been, darling? You haven't 
been too bored? Where's Fraulein Reise, 
by the way?" 


Caterina retreated behind her dark glasses 
and looked towards the low horizon. "She 
got bored. She went home. I'll tell you 
later." She laughed awkwardly. "We've got 
much to tell each other, Clem. How was 
the Antarctic?" 


"Oh, marvellous! You should have been 
with us, Cat! Here it's a world of coral and 
sea — there It's ice and sea. You cant 
imagine it. It's clean. All the time | was 
there, | was in a state of excitement. It's 
like Kalpeni — it will always belong to itself, 
never to man" 


When the crew were moving back to the 
ship, he put on a pair of canvas shoes and 
strolled out towards the native huts to look 
for his son Philip. 


Among the shanties, nothing moved. Just 
clear of the long breakers, a row of fishing 


boats lay on the sand. An old woman sat 
against the elephant-grey bole of a palm, 
watching an array of jewfish drying before 
her, too idle to brush the flies away from 
her eyelids. Nothing stirred but the 
unending Indian Ocean. Even the cloud 
over distant Karavatti was anchored there. 
From the largest hut, which served also as 
a store, came the thin music of a radio and 
a woman singing. 


Happiness, oh Happiness, It's what you 
are, its not Progress. The same, Yale 
thought to himself dryly, applied to 
laziness. These people had the good life 
here, or their version of it. They wanted to 
do nothing, and their wish was almost 
entirely fulfilled. Caterina also liked the life. 
She could enjoy looking at the vacant 
horizon day after day. He had always to be 
doing. You had to accept that people 
differed — but he had always accepted that, 


taken pleasure in it. 


He ducked his head and went into the big 
hut. A genial and plump young Madrassi, 
all oiled and black and shining, sat behind 
his counter picking his teeth. His name was 
over the door, painted painfully on a board 
in English and_= Sanscrit, "V. K. 
Vandranasis". He rose and shook hands 
with Yale. 


"You are glad to get back from the South 
Pole, | presume?" 


"Pretty glad, Vandranasis." 


"Without doubt the South Pole is cold 
even in this warm weather?" 


"Yes, but we've been on the move, you 
know — covered practically ten thousand 


nautical miles. We didn't simply sit on the 
Pole and freeze! How's life with you? 
Making your fortune?" 


"Now, now, Mr Yale, on Kalpeni are no 
fortunes to be made. That you surely 
know!" He beamed with pleasure at Yale's 
joke. "But life is not too bad here. Suddenly 
you know we got a swarm of fish here, 
more than the men can catch. Kalpeni 
never before get so many fish!" 


"What sort of fish? Jewfish?" 


"Yes, yes, many many jewfish. Other fish 
not so plenty, but the jewfish are now in 
their millions." 


"And the whales still come?" 


"Yes, yes, when it is full moon the big 


whales are coming" 


"| thought | saw their carcasses up by 
the old fort." 


"That is perfectly correct. Five 
carcasses. The last one last month and 
one the month before at the time of the full 
moon. | think maybe they come to eat the 
jewfish." 


"That can't be. The whales started 
visiting the Laccadives before we had a 
glut of jewfish. In any case, blue whales 
don't eat jewfish." 


V. K. Vandranasis put his head cutely on 
one side and said, "Many strange things 
happen you science wallahs and learned 
men don't know. There's always plenty of 
change happening in the old world, don't 
you know? Maybe this year the blue 


whales newly are learning to appreciate 
eating the jewfish. At least, that is my 
theory." 


Just to keep the man in business, Yale 
bought a bottle of raspberryade and drank 
the warm scarlet liquid as they chatted. 
The storekeeper was happy to give him the 
gossip of the island, which had about as 
much flavour to it as the sugary mess Yale 
was drinking. In the end, Yale had to cut 
him short by asking if he had seen Philip; 
but Philip had not been down this end of 
the island for a day or two, it appeared. 
Yale thanked him, and started back along 
the strip of beach, past the old woman still 
motionless before her drying fish. 


He wanted to get back and think about the 
jewfish. The months-long survey of ocean 
currents he had just completed, which had 
been backed by the British Ministry of 


Fisheries and _ Agriculture and _ the 
Smithsonian Oceanic Research Institute 
under the aegis of the World Waters 
Organisation, had been inspired by a glut 
of fish — in this case, a super-abundance of 
herring in the over-fished waters of the 
Baltic, which had begun ten years ago and 
continued ever’ since. That  Super- 
abundance was spreading slowly to the 
herring banks of the North Sea; in the last 
two years, those once-vast reservoirs of 
fish had been yielding and even surpassing 
their old abundance. He knew, too, from 
his Antarctic expedition, that the Adelie 
penguins were also greatly on _ the 
increase. And there would be other 
creatures, also proliferating, unrecorded as 
yet. 


All these apparently random increases in 
animal population seemed not to have 
been made at the expense of any other 


animal — though obviously that state of 
affairs would not be maintained if the 
numbers multiplied to really abnormal 
proportions. 


lt was a coincidence that these increases 
came ata time when the human population 
explosion had tailed off. Indeed, the 
explosion had been more of a dread myth 
than an actuality; now it had turned into a 
phantom of might-have-been, rather like 
the danger of uncontained nuclear war, 
which had also vanished in this last decade 
of the old twentieth century. Man had not 
been able to voluntarily § curtail his 
reproductive rate to any _ statistically 
significant extent, but the mere fact of over- 
crowding with all its attendant physical 
discomforts and anti-familial pressures, 
and with its psychic pressures of neurosis, 
sexual aberration, and sterility operating 
exactly in the areas previously most 


fecund, had proved dynamic enough to 
level off the accelerating birth spiral in the 
dense population centres. One result of 
this was a time of tranquillity in 
international affairs such as the world had 
hardly known throughout the rest of the 
century. 


lt was curious to think of such matters on 
Kalpeni. The Laccadives lay awash in 
ocean and sun; their lazy peoples lived on 
a diet of dry fish and coconut, exporting 
nothing but dry fish and copra; they were 
remote from the grave issues of the 
century — of any century. And yet, Yale 
reminded himself, misquoting Donne, no 
island is an island. Already these shores 
were lapped by the waves of a new and 
mysterious change that was flooding the 
world for better or worse — a change over 
which man had absolutely no command, 
any more than he could comman4d the flight 


of the lonely albatross through the air 
above the southern oceans. 


Caterina came out of the coral-built house 
to meet her husband. 


"Philip's home, Clem!" she said, taking 
his hand. 


"Why the anxiety?" he asked, then saw 
his son emerge from the shade, ducking 
slightly to avoid the lintel of the door. He 
came forward and put his hand out to his 
father. As they shook hands, Philip smiling 
and blushing, Yale saw he had indeed 
grown adult. 


This son by his first marriage — Yale had 
married Caterina only three and a half 


years ago — looked much as Yale himself 
had done at seventeen, with his fair hair 
clipped short and a long mobile face that 
too easily expressed the state of mind of its 
owner. 


"Good to see you again. Come on in and 
have a beer with me,” Yale said. "I'm glad 
the Kraken got back here before you had to 
leave for England." 


"Well, | wanted to speak to you about 
that, Father. | think I'd better go home on 
the Kraken —| mean, get a lift in it to Aden, 
and fly home from there." 


"No! They sail tomorrow, Phil! | shall see 
so little of you. You don't have to leave so 
soon, surely?" 


Philip looked away, then said as he sat 
down at the table opposite his father, 


“Nobody asked you to be away the best 
part of a year." 


The answer caught Yale unexpectedly. He 
said, "Don't think | haven't missed you and 
Cat." 


“That doesn't answer the question, does 
it?" 


"Phil, you didn't ask me a question. I'm 
sorry | was away so long, but the job had to 
be done. | hoped you'd be able to stay here 
a bit longer, so that we can see more of 
each other. Why have you got to go all of a 
sudden?" 


The boy took the beer that Caterina had 
brought, raised his glass to her as she sat 
down between them, and took a long drink. 
Then he said, "| have to work, Father. | 


take finals next year." 


"You're going to stay with your mother in 
the UK?" 


"She's in Cannes or somewhere with 
one of her rich boyfriends. I'm going to stay 
in Oxford with a friend and study." 


"A girl friend, Phil?" 


The attempt at teasing did not come off. He 
repeated sullenly, "A friend" 


Silence overcame them. Caterina saw they 
were both looking at her neat brown hands, 
which lay before her on the table. She drew 
them onto her lap and said, "Well, let's all 
three of us go and have a swim in the 
lagoon, the way we used to." 


The two men rose, but without enthusiasm, 
not liking to refuse. 


They changed into their swim things. 
Excitement and pleasure buoyed Yale as 
he saw his wife in a bikini again. Her body 
was as attractive as ever, and browner, her 
thighs not an ounce too heavy, her breasts 
firm. She grinned naughtily at him as if 
guessing his thoughts and took his hand in 
hers. As they went down to the landing 
Stage, carrying flippers and goggles and 
snorkels, Yale said, "Where were you 
hiding out when the Kraken arrived, Phil?" 


"| was in the fort, and | was not hiding." 


"| was only asking. Cat says you're 
taking up writing." 


"Oh, does she?" 


"What are you writing? Fiction? Poetry?" 
"| suppose you'd call it fiction." 
"What would you call it?" 


"Oh, for Christ's sake, stop examining 
me, can't you — I'm not a bloody kid any 
more, you know!" 


"Sounds as if | came back on the wrong 
day!" 


"Yes, you did, if you want to know! You 
divorced mother and then you _ went 
chasing after Cat and married her — why 
don't you look after her if you want her?" 


He flung his equipment down, took a run 
along the wooden platform, and made a 


fast shallow dive into the blue waters. Yale 
looked at Caterina, but she avoided his 
stare. 


"He sounds as if he's jealous! Have you 
been getting a lot of this sort of thing?" 


"He's at the moody stage. You must 
leave him alone. Don't annoy him." 


"I've hardly spoken to him" 


"Don't oppose his going away tomorrow 
if he's set on it." 


"You two have been quarrelling over 
something, haven't you?" 


He was looking down at her. She was 
sitting on the platform, putting on her 
flippers. As he looked down at the well 


between her breasts, love overcame him 
again. They must go back to London, and 
Cat must start a baby, for her sake; you 
could sacrifice too much just for the sake of 
sunlight; civilised behaviour could be 
defined as a readiness to submit to 
increased doses of artificial light and heat; 
maybe there was a direct relationship 
between the ever-growing world demand 
for power and a bolstering of the social 
contract. His moment's speculation was 
checked by her reply. 


"On the contrary, we got on very well 
when you weren't here." 


something in her tone made him stand 
where he was, looking after her as she 
swam towards her stepson, sporting in the 
middle of the lagoon beyond the Kraken. 
Slowly, he pulled down his goggles and 
launched himself after her. 


The swim did them all good. After what 
Vandranasis had said, Yale was_ not 
surprised to find jewfish in the lagoon, 
although they generally stayed on the outer 
side of the atoll. There was one fat old 
fellow in particular, over six feet long and 
half-inclined to set up a leering and 
contemptuous friendship that made Yale 
wish he had brought the harpoon gun. 


When he had had enough, Yale swam over 
to the north-west side of the lagoon, below 
the old Portuguese fort, and lay in the gritty 
coral sand. The others came and joined 
him in a few minutes. 


"This is the life," he said, putting an arm 
round Caterina. "Some of our so-called 
experts explain all of life in terms of our 
power drives, others see everything 
explicable in terms of God's purpose; for 


another, it's a matter of glands, or for 
another it all boils down to a question of 
sublimated incest-wishes. But for me, | see 
life as a quest for sunlight." 


He caught his wife's strained look. 


"What's the matter? Don't you agree?" 


"| — no, Clem, | — well, | suppose | have 
other goals." 


"What?" 


When she didn't answer, he said to Philip, 
"What are your goals in life, young man?" 


"Why do you always ask such boring 
questions? | just live. | don't intellectualise 
all the time." 


"Why did Fraulein Reise go home? Was 
it because you were as discourteous to her 
as you are to me?" 


"Oh, go to..." He got up, roughly pulled 
on his mask, and flung himself back in the 
water, striking out violently for the far 
beach. Yale stood up, kicked off his 
flippers, and trod up the beach, ignoring 
the sharp bite of the coral sand. Over the 
top of the bank, scraggy grass grew, and 
then the slope tilted down towards the reef 
and the long barrier of ocean. Here the 
whales lay rotting, half out of water, flesh 
that was now something too terrible to 
count any more as flesh. Fortunately the 
south-west trades kept the stench away 
from the other side of the island; sniffing it 
now, Yale recalled that this scent of 
corruption had trailed far across the sea to 
the Kraken, as if all Kalpeni were the 
throne of some awful and immeasurable 


crime. He thought of that now, as he tried 
to control his anger against his son. 


That evening, they gave supper to the men 
of the little trawler. It was a genial farewell 
meal, but it broke up early and afterwards 
Yale, Philip and Caterina sat on the 
veranda, taking a final drink and looking 
across to the lights of the Kraken in the 
lagoon. Philip seemed to have completely 
recovered from his earlier sulkiness and 
was talking cheerfully, burbling on about 
life at the university until finally Caterina 
interrupted him. 


"I've heard enough about Oxford over 
the past few weeks. How about hearing 
about the Antarctic from Clem?" 


"It all sounds a gloomy dump to me." 


"It has its vile moments and its good 


moments," Clem said, "which | suppose 
could be claimed for Oxford too. Take 
these penguins I've brought back. The 
conditions in which their species mates are 
death to man — perhaps minus thirty 
degrees Fahrenheit and with a howling 
snowstorm moving over them at something 
like eighty miles an hour. You'd literally 
freeze solid in that sort of weather, yet the 
penguins regard it as ideal for courting." 


"More fool them!" 


"They have their reasons. At certain 
times of year, Antarctica is swimming with 
food, the richest place in the world. Oh, 
you'll have to go there one day, Philip. 
Great doses of daylight in the summer! It's 
— well, it's another planet down there, and 
far more undiscovered than the moon. Do 
you realise that more people have set foot 
on the moon than have ever ventured into 


the Antarctic?" 


The reason for the Kraken’'s sailing into 
those far south waters had been purely 
scientific. The newly established World 
Waters Organisation, with its headquarters 
in a glittering new sky-scraper on the Bay 
of Naples, had inaugurated a five-year 
study of oceans, and the rusty old Kraken 
was an inglorious part of the Anglo- 
American contribution. Equipped with 
Davis-Swallows — and other modern 
oceanographic instrumentation, it had been 
at work for many months charting the 
currents of the Atlantic. 


During that time, Clement Yale had done 
an unexpected piece of detective work. 


"| told you this morning | had something 
important to say. I'd better get it off my 
chest now. You know what a copepod is, 


Cat?" 


"I've heard you speak of them. They're 
fish, aren't they?" 


"They're crustaceans living among the 
plankton, and a vital link in the food chain 
of oceans. It's been computed that there 
may be more individual copepods than 
there are individuals in all other multi-celled 
animal classes combined — all human 
beings, fish, oysters, monkeys, dogs, and 
so on — the lot. A copepod is about the size 
of a rice grain. Some genera eat half their 
own weight in food — mainly diatoms — in a 
day. The world champion pig never 
managed that. The rate at which this little 
Sliver of life ingests and reproduces might 
well stand as a symbol of the fecundity of 
old Earth. 

It might stand, too, for the way in which 
all life is linked all round the globe. The 


copepods feed on the smallest living 
particles in the ocean, and are eaten by 
some of the largest, in particular the whale 
shark and the basking shark and various 
whales. Several sea-going birds like a bit 
of copepod in their diet too. 

The different genera of copepod infest 
different lanes and levels in the multi- 
dimensional world of the ocean. We 
followed one genus for thousands of miles 
while we were tracking one particular 
ocean current." 


"Oh-oh, | thought he was edging onto his 
favourite topic!" Philip said. 


"Get your father another drink and don't 
cheek him. The complex of ocean flow is 
as necessary to human life as_ the 
circulation of the blood. The one as much 
as the other is the stream of existence, 
bearing us all forward willy-nilly. On the 


Kraken we were interested in one part of 
that stream in particular, a current of whose 
existence oceanographers were aware in 
theory for some time. Now we _ have 
charted it exactly, and named tt. 

I'll tell you the name of this current in a 
minute. It'll amuse you, Cat. The current 
Starts lazily in the Tyrrhenian Sea, which is 
the name of the bit of the Mediterranean 
between Sardinia, Sicily and Italy. We've 
swum in it more than once off Sorrento, 
Cat, but to us it was just the 'Med'. Anyhow, 
the evaporation rate is high there, and the 
extra salty water sinks and spills out 
eventually into the Atlantic, of which the 
Med is just a landlocked arm. 

The current sinks further and deflects 
south. We could follow it quite easily with 
salinity gauges and flow-rate recorders and 
so on. It divides, but the particular stream 
we were interested in remains remarkably 
homogenous and comprises a_ narrow 
ribbon of water moving at a rate of about 


three miles a day. In the Atlantic, it is 
sandwiched between two other currents 
moving in the opposite direction, currents 
that have been known for some years as 
the Antarctic Intermediate Water and the 
Antarctic Bottom Water. Both these north- 
flowing streams are considerable masses 
of water — main arteries, you could call 
them. The Bottom Water is highly saline 
and icy cold. 

We followed our current right across the 
Equator and down into southern latitudes, 
into the cold waters of the Southern Ocean. 
It is eventually forced to the surface 
fanning out as it rises, from the Weddell to 
the Mackenzie Sea, along the Antarctic 
coast. In this warmer water, during the 
short polar summer, the copepods and 
other small fry proliferate. Another little 
crustacean, the euphaustids or ‘krill’, turns 
the sea cinnamon, so many of them pack 
the waters. The Araken often rode on a 
pink sea. While they're feeding on diatoms, 


the whales are feeding on them." 
"Nature's so horrible!" Caterina said. 


Yale smiled at her. "Maybe, but there's 
nothing else but nature! Anyhow, we were 
very proud of our current for making such a 
long journey. Do you know what we have 
called it? We've named it in honour of the 
Director of the World Waters Organisation. 
It is to be known as the Devlin Current, 
after Theodore Devlin, the great marine 
ecologist and your first husband." 


Caterina looked most striking when she 
was angry. Reaching for a cigarette from 
the sandalwood box on the table, she said, 
"| suppose that is your idea of a joke!" 


"It's an irony perhaps. But it's only fitting, 
don't you know. Give the devil his due! 


Devlin's a great man, more important than | 
shall ever be!" 


"Clem, you know how he treated me!" 


"Of course | do. Because of that 
treatment, | was lucky enough to get you. | 
hold no malice for the man. After all, he 
was once a friend of mine." 


"No, he wasn't. Theo has no friends, 
only expediencies. After my five years with 
him | should know him better than you." 


"You could be prejudiced." He smiled, 
rather enjoying her annoyance., She threw 
the cigarette at him and jumped up. "You're 
crazy, Clem! You drive me mad! Why don't 
you sometimes get your back up at 
someone? You're always so damned level- 
tempered. Why can't you hate someone, 
ever? Theo in particular! Why couldn't you 


hate Theo for my sake?" 


He stood up too. "I love you when you're 
trying to be a bitch." 


she smacked him across the face, sending 
his spectacles flying, and stamped out of 
the room. Philip did not move. Yale went 
over to the nearest cane chair and picked 
his spectacles up from the seat; they were 
not broken. As he put them on again, he 
said, "| hope these scenes don't embarrass 
you too much, Phil. We all need safety 
valves for our emotions, women_ in 
particular. Caterina's marvellous, isn't she? 
Don't you think? You did get on well with 
her, didn't you?" 


Philip flushed a slow red. "I'll leave you to 
your capers. | have to go and pack." 


As he turned, Yale caught his arm. "You 
don't have to go. You are almost adult. You 
must face violent emotions. You never 
could as a child — but they're as natural as 
storms at sea." 


"Child! You're the child, father You think 
you're so poised and understanding, don't 
you? But you've never understood how 
people feel!" 


He pulled himself away. Yale was left 
standing in the room alone. "Explain and I'd 
understand," he said aloud. 


When he walked into the bedroom, 
Caterina was sitting dejectedly on her bed, 
barefoot, with her feet resting on the stone 
floor. She looked up at him intently, with 


something of the inscrutable stare of a cat. 


"| drank too much tonight, darling. You 
know beer doesn't agree with me. I'm 
sorry!" 


Yale went over to her, pulled the rug under 
her feet, and knelt beside her. "You 
horrible alcoholic! Come and help me feed 
the penguins before we turn in. Philip's 
gone to bed, | think." 


"Say you've forgiven me." 


"Oh, Christ, let's not have that, my sweet 
Cat! You can see | have forgiven you" 


"Say it then, say it I" 


He thought to himself, Phil's entirely right, | 
don't understand anyone. | don't even 


understand myself. It's true | have forgiven 
Cat; why then should | be reluctant to say 
so because she insists | say so? Maybe it 
was because | thought there was so little to 
forgive. Well, what's a man's dignity beside 
a woman's need? And he said it. 


Outside, the waves made_ slumberous 
noises along the reef, a sound of 
continuous content. The island looked so 
low by night that it seemed a wonder the 
sea did not sweep over it. Not a light 
showed anywhere except for the lamp on 
the Kraken's mast. The two penguins were 
in one of the permanent cages at the rear 
of the lab. They stood with their beaks 
tucked under their flippers, asleep, and did 
not alter their position when the lights came 
on. 


she put an arm round his waist. "Sorry | 
flew off the handle. | suppose we ought to 


have congratulated you? | mean, | Suppose 


this current is rather a big discovery, isn't 
it?" 


"It's certainly a jong discovery — nine and 
a half thousand miles long." 


"Oh, be serious, darling. You're 
underplaying what you've done as usual, 
aren't you?" 


"Oh, terribly! | may get a knighthood any 
day. Anyhow, we'll have to fly to London in 
a week to receive some sort of applause, 
and I'll have to make a fuller report than | 
have done so far. In fact there is another 
discovery that I've only communicated to 
one other person as yet which makes the 
discovery of Devlin's Current seem 
nothing, a discovery that could affect every 
one of us." 


"What do you mean?" 


"It's late and we're both tired. You shall 
hear about it in the morning." 


"Can't you tell me now, while you're 
feeding the birds?" 


“They're okay. | just wanted to check on 
them. They'll feed better in the morning." 
He looked speculatively at her. 


"| am a greedy man, Cat, though | try to 
hide it. | want life. I'd like to share life with 
you for a thousand years, I'd like to roam 
the Earth for a thousand years — with or 
without a _ knighthood! That may be 
possible." 


They stood looking for each other, feeling 
for the neutral currents that flowed between 


them, relaxed enough after their tiff to feel 
that they were no longer two entirely 
separate organisms. 


"There's a new infection in the world's 
bloodstream," he said. "It could bring a sort 
of illness that we could call longevity. It was 
first isolated in the herring schools in the 
Baltic a decade ago. It's a virus. Cat — you 
understand how we traced the Devlin 
Current, don't you? We had deep trawls 
and sonar devices and special floats that 
sink to predetermined water densities, so 
that we could trace the particular salinity 
and temperature and speed of our current 
all the way. We could also check the 
plankton content. We found that the 
copepods carried a particular virus that | 
could identify as a form of the Baltic virus — 
i's a highly characteristic form. We don't 
know where the virus came from originally. 
The Russians think it was brought to earth 


encased in a tektite, or by meteoritic dust, 
so that it may be extraterrestrial in origin —" 


"Clem, please, all this is beyond me! 
What does this virus do? It lengthens life, 
you say?" 


“In certain cases. In certain genera." 
"In men and women?" 


"No. Not yet. Not as far as | know." He 
gestured towards the equipment on the lab 
bench. "I'll show you what it looks like 
when | get the electron microscope set up. 
The virus is very small, about twenty milli- 
microns long. Once it finds a host it can 
use, it spreads rapidly through the cell 
tissue, where its action appears to be the 
destruction of anything threatening the life 
of the cell. In fact, it is a cell repairer, and a 
very effective one at that. You see what 


that means! Any life form infected with it is 
inclined to live for ever. The Baltic virus will 
even rebuild cells completely where it finds 
a really suitable host. So far, it seems to 
have found only two such hosts, both sea- 
going, one fish, one mammal, the herring 
and the blue whale. In the copepods it is 
merely latent." 


He could see that Caterina was trembling. 
she said, "You mean that all herring and 
blue whales are — immortal?" 


"Potentially so, if they've caught the 
infection, yes. Of course, the herrings get 
eaten, but the ones that don't, go on 
reproducing year after year with 
unimpaired powers. None of the animals 
that eat the herring appear to catch the 
infection. In other words, the virus cannot 
sustain itself in them. It's an irony that this 
minute germ holds the secret of eternal life, 


yet is itself threatened constantly with 
extinction." 


“But people —" 


"People don't come into it yet. The 
copepods we traced along our current were 
infected with the Baltic virus. They 
surfaced in the Antarctic. That was one of 
the discoveries | made — that there is 
another species that can be infected. The 
Adelie penguins have it too. They just don't 
die from natural causes any more. These 
two birds here are virtually immortal." 


she stood looking at them through the 
mesh of the cage. The penguins perched 
on the edge of their tank, their comical feet 
gripping its tiled lip. They had awakened 
without removing their beaks from under 
their wings, and now regarded the woman 
with bright and unwinking eyes. 


"Clem — it's funny, generations of men 
have dreamed of immortality. But they 
never thought it would come to penguins. | 
suppose that's what you'd call an irony! Is 
there any way we can infect ourselves from 
these birds?" 


He laughed. "It's not as easy as picking up 
psittacosis from a parrot. But it may be that 
laboratory research will find a means of 
infecting human beings with this disease. 
Before that happens, there's another 
question we ought to ask ourselves." 


"How do you mean?" 


"Isn't there a moral question first? Are 
we capable, either as a species or as 
individuals, of living fruitfully for a thousand 
years? Do we deserve it?" 


"Do you think herrings deserve it more 
than we do?" 


“They cause less damage than man." 
"Try telling that to your copepods!" 


This time he laughed with genuine 
pleasure, enjoying one of the rare 
occasions when he_ considered’ she 
answered him back wittily. 


"It's interesting the way copepods carry 
the virus in a latent form all the way down 
from the Med to the Antarctic without 
becoming infected themselves. Of course, 
there must be a connecting link between 
the Baltic and the Med, but we haven't 
found it yet." 


“Could it be another current?" 


"Don't think so. We just don't know. 
Meanwhile, the ecology of Earth is slowly 
being turned upside down. Up till now, it 
has just meant a pleasant glut of food and 
the survival of whales that were on the 
threshold of extinction, but it may lead in 
time to famines and other unpleasant 
natural upheavals." 


Caterina was less interested in that aspect. 
“"Meanwhil you are going to see if the virus 
can be implanted in us?" 


"That could be very dangerous. Besides, 
it's not my field." 


"You're not just going to let it slide?" 


"No. I've kept the whole matter secret, 
even from the others on the Kraken. |'ve 


communicated the problem to only one 
other person. You'll hate me for this, Cat, 
but this thing is far too important to let 
personalities enter the situation. | sent a 
coded report to Theo Devlin at the WWO in 
Naples. | shall drop in to see him on our 
way back to London." 


suddenly her face looked tired and aged. 
"You're either a saint or you're raving mad," 
she said. 


The penguins watched without moving as 
the two humans left the room. Long after 
the lights went out, they shut their eyes and 
returned to sleep. 


Dawn next morning set the sky afire with a 
more than Wagnerian splendour, revealing 
the first sluggish activity on the Kraken, 
and mingled with the smell of preserved 
eggs frying in the galley. In four or five 


days, the crew would be back at their base 
in Aden, enjoying fresh and varied food 
again. 


Philip was also astir early. He had slept 
naked between the sheets and did nothing 
more in the way of dressing than slipping 
on a pair of swimming trunks. He walked 
round the back of the house and looked 
into his father's bedroom window. Yale and 
Cat both slumbered peacefully together in 
her bed. He turned away, his face distorted 
and made his way falteringly down to the 
lagoon for a last swim. A short while later, 
Joe, the Negro house boy, was bustling 
round the house, getting the breakfast and 
singing a song about the coolness of the 
hour. 


As the day grew hotter, the bustle of 
preparation for departture increased. Yale 
and his wife were invited aboard the trawler 


for a farewell lunch, which was eaten under 
the deck canopy. Although Yale tried to talk 
to Philip, his son had retired behind his 
morose mood and would not be drawn; 
Yale comforted himself by reflecting that 
they would meet again in the UK in a very 
few days. 


The ship sailed shortly § after noon, 
sounding its siren when it moved through 
the narrow mouth of the reef as it had done 
when it entered. Yale and Cat waved for a 
while from the shade of the palms, and 
then turned away. 


“Poor Philip! | hope his holiday did him 
good. That troubled adolescent phase is 
hard to deal with. | went through just the 
same thing, | remember!" 


"Did you, Clem? | doubt it." She looked 
about her desperately, at her husband's 


gentle face, at the harsh sea on which the 
trawler was still clearly visible, up at the 
heavy leaves of palm above them. In none 
of these elements, it seemed, could she 
find help. She burst out, "Clem, | can't keep 
ita secret, | must tell you now, | don't know 
what you'll say or what it'll do to you, but 
these last few weeks, Philip and | have 
been lovers!" 


He looked at her in a puzzled way, eyes 
narrow behind his lenses, as if he could not 
understand the expression she had used. 


“That's why he went off the way he did! 
He couldn't bear to be around when you 
were. He begged me never to tell you... 
He... Clem, it was all my fault, | should 
have known better." She paused and then 
said, "I'm old enough to be his mother." 


Yale stood very still, and expelled one long 


noisy gasp of breath. 


"You — you couldn't, Caterina! He's only 
a boy!" 


"He's as adult as you are!" 
"He's a boy! You seduced him!" 


"Clem, try to see. It was the fraulein 
Originally. She did it to him — or he started 
it. | don't know which way it was. But it's a 
small island. | came on them one 
afternoon, both naked, inside the old fort. | 
sent her away but somehow the poison 
spread. I... After I'd seen him..." 


"Oh, God, It's incest!" 


"You use these stupid old-fashioned 
terms!" 


"You cow! How could you do it with 
him?" He turned away. He started walking. 
She did not stop him. She could not stand 
still herself. Swinging about in misery, she 
burst weeping into the house and flung 
herself on to her unmade bed. 


For three hours, Yale stood on the north- 
west edge of the island, staring paralysed 
into the sea. In that time, he hardly moved, 
except once to unhook his spectacles and 
wipe his eyes. His heart laboured and he 
glared out at the immensity before him as if 
challenging it. 


she came up quietly behind him, bringing 
him a glass of water in which she had 
dissolved lemon crystals. 


He took the glass, thanked her quietly, and 


drank its contents, all without looking at 
her. 


"If it makes any difference, Clement, | 
love and admire you very much. I'm not fit 
to be your wife, | Know, and | think you are 
a saint. Much as | hurt you, your hurt was 
all for what | might have done to Philip, 
wasn't it?" 


"Don't be silly! | shouldn't have left you 
all these months. | exposed you to 
temptation.” He looked at her, his face 
stern. "I'm sorry for what | said — about 
incest. You are not related to Philip, except 
by marriage. In any case, man is the only 
creature that puts a ban on incest. Most 
other creatures, including the higher apes, 
find no harm in it. You can define man as 
the species that fears incest. Some 
psychoanalysts define all mental illnesses 
as incest-obsessions, you know. So I'm —" 


"Stop!" It was almost a scream. For a 
moment she fought with herself, then she 
said, "Look, Clem, talk about us, for God's 
sake, not about what the psychoanalysts 
say or what the higher apes do! Talk about 
us! Think about us/" 


"I'm sorry, I'm a pedant, | Know, but what 
| meant —" 


"And don't, don't, don't apologise to me! | 
should be apologising to you, kneeling, 
begging for forgiveness! Oh, | feel so awful, 
So guilty, so desperate! You have no idea 
what I've been through!" 


He seized her painfully and held _ her, 
looking for the moment very like his son. 
"You're getting hysterical! | don't want you 
kneeling to me, Cat, though thank heavens 
it has always been one of your dearest 


traits that you acknowledge your errors in a 
way | can never manage with mine. You 
can see what you've done was wrong. I've 
thought it all over, and | can see the fault 
was largely mine. | shouldn't have left you 
isolated here on Kalpeni for so long. This 
won't make any difference between us, 
once I've got over the shock. I've thought it 
over and | think | must write to Philip and 
tell him that you've told me everything, and 
that he is not to feel guilty." 


"Clem — how can you — have you no 
feeling? How can you have forgiven me so 
easily?" 


"| didn't say I'd forgiven you." 
"You just said it!" 


"No, | said — let's not quibble over words. 
| must forgive you. | have forgiven you." 


she clung to him. "Then tell me you've 
forgiven me |" 


"| just did." 
"Tell me! Please tell me!" 


In a sudden fury, he flung her away from 
him, crying, "Damn and blast you, | tell you 
| have forgiven you, you crazy slut! Why go 
on?" She fell, sprawling in the sand. 
Penitently, he stooped to help her up, 
apologising for his violence, saying over 
and over that he had forgiven her. When 
she was on her feet, they made their way 
back to the coral-built house, leaving an 
empty glass lying in the sand. As they 
went, Caterina said, "Can you imagine the 
pain of having to live for a thousand 
years?" 


It was the day after she asked that 
question that Theodore Devlin arrived on 
the island. 


IV 


Almost the entire population of Kalpeni 
turned out to see the helicopter land on the 
round chopperport in the centre of the 
island. Even Vandranasis closed down his 
little store and followed the thin trickle of 
spectators northwards. 


The great palm leaves clapped together as 
the machine descended, its WO insignia 
gleaming on its black hull. As the blades 
stopped rotating, Devlin jumped down, 
followed by his pilot. 


Devlin was two or three years Yale's 


senior, a stocky man in his late forties, 
well-preserved, and as trim in_ his 
appearance as Yale was straggling and 
untidy. He was a man sharp of face and 
brain, respected by many, loved by few. 
Yale, who was wearing nothing but jeans 
and canvas shoes, strolled over and shook 
hands with him. 


"Fancy seeing you here, Theo! Kalpeni 
is honoured." 


"Kalpeni is bloody hot! For God's sake, 
get me in the shade, Clement, before | fry. 
How you stick it here, | don't know!" 


"Gone native, | guess. It's a home from 
home for me. See my two penguins 
swimming in the lagoon?" 


"Uh." Devlin was in no mood for small 
talk. He walked briskly along in a neat light 


suit, a head shorter than Yale, his muscular 
movements tight and controlled even over 
the shifting sand. 


At the door of his house, Yale stood aside 
to let his guest and the pilot, a lanky Indian, 
enter. Caterina stood inside the room, her 
face unsmiling. If Devlin was embarrassed 
at meeting his ex-wife, he gave no sign of 
It. 


"| thought Naples got hot enough. You're 
living in a damned oven here. How are you, 
Caterina? You look well. Haven't seen you 
since you were weeping in the witness box. 
How does Clement treat you? Not in the 
style to which you were once accustomed, 
| hope?" 


"You've obviously not come to make 
yourself pleasant, Theo. Perhaps you and 
your pilot would care for a drink. Perhaps 


you were going to introduce him to us?" 


After this initial shot across his bows, 
Devlin pursed his mouth and behaved less 
pugnaciously. His next remark might even 
have been construed as an apology. 
“Those natives out there annoy me, 
plastering their fingerprints all over the 
copter. They haven't taken one elementary 
step forward since mankind began. They're 
parasites in every sense of the word! They 
owe their little all to the fish and the 
wonderful coconut, both brought to their 
doorstep by the courtesy of the tides — 
even their damned island was built for 
them by countless coral insectsl" 


“Our culture owes the same sort of debt 
to other plants and animals, and to the 
earthworm." 


"At least we pay our debts. However, 


that's neither here nor there. | just don't 
share your sentimental attachment to 
desert islands." 


"We didn't invite you to come here, 
Theo," Caterina said. She was_é still 
Suppressing Surprise and anger at seeing 
him. 


Joe appeared and served beer to them all. 
The pilot stood by the open door to drink 
his, nervously watching his boss. Devlin, 
Yale, and Caterina sat down facing each 
other. 


"| gather you got my report?" Yale said. 
“That's why you're here, isn't it?" 


"You're blackmailing me. Thomas!" 
Devlin snapped his fingers as he spoke, 
and his pilot produced a pistol fitted with 
what Yale recognised as a silencer; it was 


the first time he had ever seen one in real 
life. The pilot stood holding his beer glass 
in his left hand, sipping casually, but his 
glance was far from casual. Yale stood up. 


"Sit down!" Devlin said, pointing at him. 
"Sit down and listen to me, or it will appear 
later that you had a misunderstanding with 
a shark while out swimming. You're up 
against a tough organisation, Clement, but 
you may come to no harm if you behave. 
What are you after?" 


Yale shook his head. "You're in trouble, 
Theo, not |. You'd better explain this whole 
situation" 


"You're always so innocent, aren't you? 
I'm well aware that that report you sent me, 
with your assurance that you had let 
nobody else know the facts, was a thinly 
camouflaged piece of blackmail. Tell me 


how | buy your silence." 


Yale looked at his wife; he read in her face 
the same bafflement he himself felt. Anger 
with himself grew in him to think that he 
could not understand Devlin. What was the 
fellow after? His report had been merely a 
scientific summary of the cycle by which 
the Baltic virus had been carried from the 
Tyrrhenian Sea down to the Antarctic. 
Dumbly, he shook his head and dropped 
his eyes to his folded hands. "I'm sorry, 
Theo; you know how terribly naive | am. | 
just don't get what you are talking about, or 
why you should think it necessary to point 
a gun at us." 


"This is more of your paranoia, Theo!" 
Caterina said. She got up and walked 
towards Thomas with her hand out. He put 
the beer down hastily and levelled the 
pistol at her. "Give it to me!" she said. He 


faltered, his gaze evaded her, she seized 
the weapon by the barrel, took it from him, 
and flung it down in one corner of the 
room. 


"Now get out | Go and wait in your 
helicopter | Take your beer!" 


Devlin made a move towards the gun, then 
stopped. He sat down again, obviously 
nonplussed. Choosing to ignore Caterina 
as the only way of salving his dignity, he 
said, "Clement, are you serious? You really 
are such a fool that you don't know what 
I'm talking about?" 


Caterina tapped him on the shoulder. 
"You'd better go home. We dont like 
people to threaten us on this island." 


"Leave him, Cat, let's get out of him 


whatever extraordinary idea he is nursing. 
He comes here all the way from Naples, 
risking his reputation in order to threaten us 
as if he were a common crook..." 


Words failed him. 


"What do you want, Theo? It's some 
horrible thing about me, isn't it?" 


That restored his humour and some of his 
confidence. "No, Caterina, it's not! It's 
nothing at all to do with you. | lost all 
interest in you a long, long time ago, long 
before you ran off with this fisherman!" He 
got up and crossed to the map of the world 
hanging dark and fly-spotted on the wall. 


"Clement, you'd better come and look at 
this. Here's the Baltic. Here's the Med. You 
tracked the immortality virus all the way 


from the Baltic right down to the Antarctic. | 
thought you'd had the wit to grasp how the 
missing link between’ Baltic and 
Mediterranean was forged; | assumed you 
were suggesting that your silence could be 
bought on that score. | over-estimated you! 
You still haven't got it, have you?" 


Yale frowned and stroked his face. "Don't 
be so superior, Theo. That area was right 
beyond my bailiwick. | only started in the 
Tyrrhenian Sea. Of course, if you know 
what the link is, I'd be tremendously 
interested... Presumably it's brought from 
one sea to the other by a pelagic species. 
A bird seems a likely agent, but as far as | 
know nobody has established that the 
Baltic virus — the immortality virus, you call 
it — can survive in the body of a bird... 
except the Adelie penguin, of course, but 
there are none of those in the northern 
hemisphere." 


Taking his arm, Caterina said, "Darling, 
he's laughing at you!" 


"Ha, Clement, you are a true man of 
science! Never see what's under your nose 
because you're sunk up to your eyes in 
your own pet theories! You gangling 
fathead! The vital agent was human — me! | 
worked on that virus on a ship in the Baltic, 
| took it back with me to Naples to WWO 
HQ. | worked on it in my private laboratory, 
= 


"| don't see how | was supposed to know 
— Ohl... Theo, you've found it — you've 
found a way to infect human beings with 
the virus!" 


The expression on Devlin's face was 
enough to confirm the truth of that. Yale 
turned to Caterina. "Darling, you're right 


and he's right, | really am a short-sighted 
idiot! | should have guessed. After all, 
Naples is situated on the Tyrrhenian Sea — 
it's just that one never thinks of the term 
and speaks of it always as the Med." 


"You got there at last!" Devlin said. 
“That's how the virus leaked into your 
Devlin Current. There is a small colony of 
us in Naples with the virus in our veins. It 
passes out through the body in inert form, 
and survives the sewage-processing, so 
that it is carried out to sea still living — to be 
digested by the copepods, as you 
managed to discover." 


"The circulation of the blood !" 
"What?" 


“No matter. A metaphor." 


"Theo — Theo, so you are now.... you 
have it, do you?" 


"Don't be afraid to say it, woman. Yes, | 
have immortality flowing in my veins." 


Tugging his beard, Yale went and sat down 
and took a long drink at his beer. He 
looked from one to the other of them for a 
long while. At last he said, "You are 
something of the true man of science 
yourself, Theo, aren't you, aS well as a 
career man? You couldn't resist telling us 
what you know! But leaving that aside, we 
of course realised that an inoculation of 
man with the virus was_ theoretically 
possible. Cat and | were discussing it until 
late last night. Do you know what we 
decided? We decided that even if it were 
possible to acquire immortality, or shall we 
say longevity, we should refuse it. We 
should refuse it because neither of us feels 


mature enough to bear the responsibility of 
our emotional and sexual lives for a span 
of maybe several hundred years." 


"That's pretty negative, isn't it?" Devlin 
strolled over to the far corner and retrieved 
the pistol. Before he could slip it into his 
pocket, Yale stretched out his hand. "Until 
you leave, I'll keep it for you. What were 
you planning to do with it, anyway?" 


"| ought to shoot you, Yale." 


"Give it to me! Then you won't be 
exposed to temptation. You want to keep 
your little secret, don't you? How long do 
you think it will be before it becomes public 
property anyhow? A thing like that can't be 
kept quiet indefinitely" 


He showed no sign of giving up the gun. 
He said, "We've kept our secret for five 


years. There are fifty of us now, fifty-three, 
men with power and some women. Before 
the secret comes into the open, we are 
going to be even more powerful: an 
Establishment. We only need a few years. 
Meanwhile, we make investments and 
alliances. Take a look at the way brilliant 
people have been attracted to Naples 
these last few years! 


It's not been just to the WWO or the 
European Common Government Centre. 
It's been to my clinic! In another five years, 
we'll be able to step in and rule Europe — 
and from there it's just a short step to 
America and Africa." 


"You see," Caterina said, "he is mad, 
Clem, that sort of sane madness | told you 
about. But he daren't shoot! He daren't 
shoot, in case they locked him up for life — 
and that's a long time for him!" 


Recognising the wild note in his wife's 
voice, Yale told her to sit down and drink 
another beer. "I'm going to take Theo 
round to see the whales. Come on, Theo! | 
want to show you what you're up against, 
with all your fruitless ambitions." 


Theo gave him aé=e sharp look, as tif 
speculating whether he might yield useful 
information if © humoured, evidently 
concluded that he would, and rose to follow 
Yale. As he went out, he looked back 
towards Caterina. She avoided his glance. 


lt was dazzling to be out in the bright sun 
again. The crowd was still hanging about 
the helicopter, chatting intermittently with 
the pilot, Thomas. Ignoring them, Yale led 
Devlin past the machine and round the 
lagoon, blinding in the glare of noon. Devlin 
gritted his teeth and said nothing. He 
seemed diminished as they exposed 


themselves to a landscape almost as bare 
as an old bone, walking the narrow line 
between endless blue ocean and the green 
socket of lagoon. 


Without pausing, Yale led onto the north- 
west strip of beach. It sloped steeply, so 
that they could see nothing of the rest of 
the island except the old Portuguese fort, 
which terminated their view ahead. Grim, 
black, and ruinous, it might have been 
some meaningless tumescence erupted by 
marine forces. As the men_ tramped 
towards it, the fort was dwarfed by the 
intervening carcasses of whales. 


Five whales had died here, two of them 
recently. The giant bodies of the two 
recently dead still supported rotting flesh, 
though the skulls gleamed white where the 
islanders had stripped them for meat and 
cut out their tongues. The other three had 


evidently been cast up here at an earlier 
date, for they were no more than arching 
skeletons with here and there fragment of 
parched skin flapping between rib bones 
like a curtain in the breeze. 


"What have you brought me here for?" 
Theo was panting, his solid chest heaving. 


"To teach you humility and to make you 
sweat. Look on these works, ye mighty, 
and despair! These were blue whales, 
Theo, the largest mammal ever to inhabit 
this planet! Look at this skeleton! This chap 
weighed over a hundred tons for sure. He's 
about eighty feet long." As he spoke, he 
stepped into the huge rib cage, which 
creaked like an old tree as he braced 
himself momentarily against it. "A heart 
beat right here, Theo, that weighed about 
eight hundredweight." 


"You could have delivered Fifty Amazing 
Facts of Natural History, or whatever you 
call this lecture, in the shade." 


"Ah, but this isn't natural history, Theo. 
It's highly unnatural. These five beasts 
rotting here once swallowed krill far away 
in Antarctic waters. They must have gulped 
down a few mouthfuls of copepod at the 
same time — copepods that had picked up 
the Baltic virus. The virus infected the 
whales. By your admission, that can only 
have been five years ago, eh? Yet it is long 
enough to ensure that more blue whales — 
they were practically extinct from over- 
fishing, as you know — Survived the 
hazards of immaturity and bred. It would 
mean too that the breeding period of older 
specimens was extended. Yet five years is 
not enough to produce a glut in whales as 
itis in herrings." 


"What are blue whales doing near the 
Laccadives in any case?" 


"| never found a way to ask them. | only 
know that these creatures appeared off 
shore here at full moon, each in a different 
month. Caterina could tell you — she saw 
them and told me all about it in her letters. 
My son Philip was here with her when the 
last one arrived. Something drove the 
whales right across the equator into these 
seas. Something drove them to cast 
themselves up onto this beach, raking their 
stomachs open on the reefs as they did so, 
to die as you see them lying now. Hang 
around for ten days, Theo, till the next 
moon. You may see another cetaceous 
suicide." 


There were crabs working in the sand 
among the barred shadows of the rib cage, 
burrowing and signalling to each other. 


When Devlin spoke, anger was back in his 
voice. 


"Okay, you clever trawlerman, tell me 
the answer to the riddle. It's been revealed 
to you alone, | suppose, why they killed 
themselves?" 


"They were suffering from the side 
effects, Theo. The side effects of the 
immortality disease. You know the Baltic 
virus seems to bring long life — but you 
haven't had time to find out what else it 
brings. You've been in so much of a hurry 
you abandoned scientific method. You 
didn't want to get any older before you 
infected yourself. You didn't allow a proper 
trial period. You may be going to live a 
thousand years — but what else is going to 
happen to you? What happened to these 
poor creatures so awful that they could not 
bear their increase of years? Whatever it 


was, it was terrible, and soon it will be 
overtaking you, and all your conspirators 
sweating it out uneasily in Naples !" 


The silencer was extremely effective. The 
pistol made only a slight hiss, rather like a 
man blowing a_= strawberry pip from 
between his teeth. The bullet made a 
louder noise as it ricocheted off a bleached 
rib and sped over the ocean. Suddenly 
Yale was full of movement, moving faster 
than he had moved in years, lunging 
forward. He hit Devlin before he fired 
again. They fell into the sand, Yale on top. 
He got his feet over Devlin's arm, grasped 
him with both hands by the windpipe, and 
bashed his head repeatedly in the sand. 
When the gun slid loose, he stopped what 
he was doing, picked up the weapon, and 
climbed to his feet. Puffing a little, he 
brushed the sand from his old jeans. 


"It wasn't graceful," he said, glaring 
down at the purple-faced man rolling at his 
feet. "You're a fool!" With a last indignant 
slap at his legs, he turned and headed 
back for the coral-built house. 


Caterina ran out in terror at the sight of 
him. The natives surged towards him, 
thought better of it, and cleared a way for 
him to pass. 


"Clem, Clem, what have you done? 
You've not shot him?" 


"| want a glass of lemonade. It's all right, 
Cat, my love... He isn't really hurt." 


When he was sitting down at the table in 
the cool and drinking the lemonade she 
mixed him, he began to shake. She had 
the sense not to say anything until he was 
ready to speak. She stood beside him, 


stroking his neck. Presently they saw 
through the window’ Devlin coming 
staggering over the dunes. Without looking 
in their direction, he made his way over to 
the helicopter. With Thomas's aid, he 
climbed in, and in a few moments the 
engine started and the blades began to 
turn. The machine lifted, and they watched 
in silence as it whirled away over the water, 
eastwards towards the Indian sub- 
continent. 


The sound of it died and soon the sight of it 
was swallowed up in the gigantic sky. 


"He was another whale. He came to 
wreck himself here." 


"You'll have to send a signal to London 
and tell them everything, won't you?" 


"You're right. And tomorrow | must catch 
some jewfish. | Suspect they may be 
picking up the infection." 


He looked askance at his wife. She had put 
on her dark glasses while he was gone. 
Now she took them off again and sat by 
him regarding him anxiously. 


"I'm not a saint, Cat. Never suggest that 
again. I'm a bloody liar. | had to tell Theo 
an awful lie about why the whales ran 
themselves up our beach" 


"Why?" 


"| don't Know! Whales have been 
beaching themselves for years and nobody 
knows why. Theo would have remembered 
that if he hadn't been so scared." 


years and nobody knows why. Theo would 
have remembered "I meant, why lie to 
him? You should only lie to people you 
respect, my mother used to say." 


He laughed. "Good for her! | lied to scare 
him. Everyone is going to know about the 
immortality virus in a few weeks, and | 
suspect they're all going to want to be 
infected. | want them all scared. Then 
perhaps they'll pause, and think what 
they're asking for — the length of many 
lifetimes living with their first lifetime's 
inadequacies." 


“Theo's taking your lie with him. You 
want that to circulate with the virus?" 


He started to clean his spectacles on his 
handkerchief. 


"| do. The world is about to undergo a 
drastic and radical change. The more 
slowly that change takes place, the more 
chance we — all living things, | mean, as 
well as you and | — have of living quiet and 
happy as well as lengthy lives. My lie may 
act as a sort of brake on change. People 
ought to think what a terrifying thing 
immortality is — it means sacrificing the 
mysteries of death. Now how about a 
bathe, just as if nothing revolutionary had 
happened?" 


As they changed into their swim things, as 
she stood divested of her clothes, Caterina 
said, "I've suddenly had a vision, Clem. 
Please, I've changed my mind — | want to, | 
want us both to live as long as we possibly 
can. I'll sacrifice death for life. You know 
what | did with Philip? It was only because | 
suddenly felt my youth slipping from me. 
Time was against me. | got desperate. With 


more time... well, all our values would 
change, wouldn't they?" 


He nodded and said simply, "You're right, 
of course." 


They both began to laugh, out of pleasure 
and excitement. Laughing, they ran down 
to the lapping ocean, and for a moment it 
was as if Yale had left all his hesitations 
behind with his clothes. 


As they sat on the edge of the water and 
Snapped their flippers on, he said, 
"Sometimes | understand things about 
people. Theo came here to silence me. But 
he is an effective man and he was so 
ineffectual today. It must mean that at 
bottom he really came to see you, just as 
you guessed at the time — | reckon he 
wanted company in all that limitless future 


he opened up for himself." 


As they sliced out side by side into the 
warm water, she said without surprise, "We 
need time together, Clem, to understand 
each other." 


They dived together, down in a trail of 
bubbles below the sparkling surface, 
startling the fish. Flipping over on his side, 
Yale made for the channel that led out to 
the open sea. She followed, glad in her 
heart, as she was destined to do and be for 
the next score and a half of centuries. 


The End 


